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THE INDUSTRY COUNCIL PLAN AS 
A FORM OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION* 


For the past few years, the members of the American Cath- 
olic Sociological Society have been discussing the Industry Coun- 
cil Plan and its possible adaptation to American life. By and 
large, the discussions have been concerned with the Plan as a 
form of economic organization related to political functions. In 
general, too little attention has been given to the plan as a form 
of social organization. Yet it should be clear that the Industry 
Council Plan will never exist as an effective organization of 
social economy, or as an instrument of social welfare, unless it 
becomes integrated into the social structure of the society in 
which it is adopted. It is precisely as a form of social organiza- 
tion that it will meet its greatest difficulties; it is only as a form 
of established social organization that it will operate effectively. 

The general idea of the Industry Council Plan is quite fa- 
miliar to people who have read the Encyclical Letter of Pius XI 
on The Reconstruction of the Social Order (Quadragesimo An- 
no.) The Industry Council Plan is the name adopted by the mem- 
bers of the ACSS to indicate the organization of industries and 
professions which Pius XI proposed as a form of social recon- 
struction. (Quad An., No. 76-87.) It is based on the principle 
that men and women should not be organized as working class 
against employing class; but rather that they should be organ- 
ized, employer and worker alike, according to the function they 
fulfill in society as makers of clothing or makers of automobiles, 
as teamsters, lawyers, doctors, etc. Through these organizations, 
all those engaged in a particular industry or profession may 
participate actively and democratically to control the activities 
of the entire industry or profession, and ensure that it function 
for the common welfare. 

In discussions about the Plan, much attention has been given 
to the structure of the organization of the industry or profes- 
sion, to its legal or political status, its economic functions, the 
extent of its authority, power of enforcement, etc. What de- 
serves more attention, but has received little, is the fact that the 


* Delivered at Fourteenth Annual Convention of the American om 
olic Sociological Society, Milwaukee, Wis., ‘December 28-30, 1952. 
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Plan would have a profound effect upon the existing social rela- 
tionships of men; it would presuppose changes in motivation; 
modification of complicated systems of status, prestige, author- 
ity; new concepts of the social function of work and business. 
In brief, the Industry Council Plan would be, more than any- 
thing else, a new social organization. This fact would have far 
reaching effects which deserve much more consideration from 
sociologists than it has received. 

In this respect, we have not kept pace as Catholics with, 
let us say, the Missiologists. These scientists of Catholic mission 
activity are constantly concerned about the effect that Catholic 
life and doctrine will have on a particular culture to which they 
are introduced; what modifications the particular culture will 
require of Catholic life if it is to flourish there. They manifest 
a keen insight into, a remarkable understanding of, the develop- 
ment and change of social institutions. 

Yet, in our discussion of the Industry Council Plan, when 
we are considering the introduction of a new idea or set of 
values into eonomic life, we do not manifest sufficient compre- 
hension of the intricate problems of social change, of the fact 
that the existing social structure will seriously influence the 
nature of the Industry Councils, and that the Industry Councils 
will have a profound effect on the social structure. 

The present paper attempts to explore some of the problems 
involved in the relationship of the Industry Council Plan to social 
organization. It will discuss three points: 1) The nature of 
social organization in general, of social institutions and social 
changes; 2) The Industry Council Plan as a social institution; 
3) The relationship of the Industry Council Plan to some of the 
established institutions of American society. 


Social Organization 

For want of time, I shall center my discussion of social or- 
ganization on the nature of the social institution. The term “in- 
stitution” can lead to endless quarrels about terminology. For 
my own purpose, I shall use as my definition of social institution 
“a pattern of expected social relationships, or a form of expected 
social behavior which expresses an idea or a value.” It is a pat- 
tern of social interaction which men come to look upon as some- 
thing they can expect of others, and which others can expect of 
them. The intensity of obligation to these patterns varies: it 
may be looked upon as social custom like the exchange of Christ- 
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mas gifts; or it may be considered as morally binding like mo- 
nogamy in marriage. It may be enforced through social custom 
alone like our American pattern of courtship, or it may become 
formalized in a set of laws and enforced by sanction such as col- 
lective bargaining. 

There is some idea or value expressed in every social institu- 
tion. The relationship between the idea and the expected be- 
havior may be very clear, such as the relationship between white 
supremacy and segregation, or the relationship may be very 
obscure such as the relationship between a particular form of 
dress and modesty. 

Since there is an idea expressed in every social institution, 
it is important that the idea be the right one. The purpose of 
the institution is to make it easy for people to put the idea into 
practice, or to compel them by social pressure to put it into 
practice. When the wrong idea is expressed in an institution, 
such as a caste system or a practice of racial segregation, it 
makes it extremely difficult for a person to put the right idea of 
charity and justice into practice. 

Secondly, it is important to observe that the very same pat- 
tern of behavior can express one idea in one social system, and 
quite another idea in a different social system. Collective bar- 
gaining, for example, plays quite a different role in a Russian 
industry, a German industry, an American industry, and it 
would have no role in the cottage industries of India or Japan. 
Serfdom might not have been an injustice in tenth century 
France. It would be a very serious injustice in twentieth cen- 
tury America. This must be kept in mind as the Industry Coun- 
cil Plan is discussed in relation to different cultures. 

Now social organization is determined by the nature of these 
institutions; it consists of a number of institutions, related to 
one another. What is significant about social institutions is this: 
that once they become established it is extremely difficult to 
change them. Within the web of social institutions people strive 
to achieve the values they associate with human life, strive to 
express the meaning that life has for them. Within that web of 
institutions they generally find the definition of their own im- 
portance, the things that bind them in close loyalty to their fel- 
lows in a life that has a common meaning, the satisfactions of 
social solidarity, of recognition, of affection. These things be- 
come so intertwined in economic activities, artistic effort, re- 
ligious devotion that it becomes almost impossible to break them. 
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And if anything is significant in social history, it is this: that 
people will suffer untold economic loss rather than sacrifice the 
social forms and institutions with which they have come to 
identify the real meaning of their life. Even when changed for 
the better, they are generally changed only with much sweat and 
tears, often with much blood. 

As an example of this, consider the gradual development of 
that social organization which is used as an example of the type 
of social integration which the Industry Council Plan aims at: 
the medieval commune. Generations of violence and war were 
required before the communes were established, before medieval 
man could wrest his freedom from the feudal lords. Some of 
the bloodiest wars were fought against Princes of the Church 
who opposed the communes as a revolt against divine authority. 
These men, therefore, who created the communes had an idea: 
an idea of a greater dignity of man which demanded greater 
responsibility as free citizens in society, a participation in the 
decisions of their own community. But the pattern of social 
relationships in which this idea was to be expressed was not at 
all clear; that is, they did not write a plan and then apply it. 
Rather, in conflict, the realization of the value of the common 
loyalty that bound them together as citizens drove them on, and 
gradually, after much trial and error, after experiment and 
examination, they forged the patterns of behavior in which this 
idea found expression. Some of them saw the charter granted 
by the Lord; others gathered to swear the oath of loyalty in that 
conjuratio of free citizens that used to terrify the lords. But 
eventually they were able to organize the city’s life around that 
burning sense of corporate unity in which they had won their 
freedom. It was not come by easily. 

Sometimes we underestimate the power of these forms of 
social organization. In the first draft of one of our little pam- 
phlets, the author had written: “It is easy to set up a govern- 
ment in which the State is supreme, such as totalitarianism; 
it is easy to set up a philosophy in which the individual is su- 
preme.” I think if social history teaches us anything, it teaches 
us just the opposite. To say it is easy to set up totalitarianism, 
is to overlook such things as the planned famines of Russia, or 
the present resistance of the collectives of Yugoslavia. And to 
say that Individualism is easily set up, overlooks the centuries 
of frightful social suffering that attended the rise of industrial 
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In fact, is this not the very problem that has created dif- 
ficulties for the Point Four Program, the effort to develop the 
underdeveloped areas of the world! If a new method of produc- 
tion or improved techniques of farming threaten to change the 
established and traditional ways of doing things, people are ex- 
tremely reluctant to permit that change. Thus Point Four has 
always faced a social problem much more than an economic one. 
So much for the question of social organization. All of this 
seems a lengthy introduction to the topic of my paper, but its 
importance, I am sure, is quite clear. 


The Industry Council Plan as a Social Institution 

The Industry Council Plan is a social institution. Its idea is a 
concept of society in which the individual achieves the fullest 
expression of his personality in an orderly relationship to social 
groups. It is based on a concept of human dignity, of social 
justice and social charity. It suggests a pattern of social be- 
havior in which this will be realized. But two things are clear 
in the Industry Council Plan: First, the pattern of behavior out- 
lined in the Plan has definitely been suggested by the evils of 
industrial capitalism that subordinated social welfare to the 
needs of production. Second, the pattern of behavior is primarily 
aimed at subordinating the productive system to the social 
welfare. 

Now it seems that the discussions of the Industry Council 
Plan by sociologists should procede along the following lines. 
We must consider the idea which is at the heart of the Plan 
and ask ourselves: with reference to this particular social struc- 
ture (of United States, or Latin America, or Germany or India, 
etc.), what pattern of social relationships will enable the people 
in that social structure to give expression of this idea in the 
best possible way? What institutions already existing in that 
culture are compatible with this idea? What institutions are 
not compatible? What social changes will be implied in the adop- 
tion of this idea, etc.? In other words, the Plan has meaning 
only in relationship to particular social organizations. Let me 
illustrate. 

In the first place, the big problem in the largest areas of the 
world is not the subordination of society to production. It is 
quite the opposite. It is not the problem in which the individual 
is given too much freedom to the detriment of the social] group. 
It is rather the problem of the individual being too deeply sub- 
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merged in the social group, or too restricted by social institu- 
tions. 

It is important to make a few ueamnesate on this aspect of 
the societies of the world. For, in our outlines of the Plan, 
we have discussed the proposition of developing the Industry 
Councils on an international level. And, on other occasions, we 
have discussed the Plan as a “natural” form of social organiza- 
tion. 

Let us take China, for instance, i.e., China before the Red in- 
vasion. Life in rural China was well integrated with a system 
of family and clan loyalties. Production was woven into a net- 
work of social relations in which the individual had little mean- 
ing except in reference to the family, and in which family loyalty 
often immobilized large sections of valuable land that is used 
for graves. Here was social control of production — and ex- 
cessive social control over the individual. Yet this land held a 
population of the earth almost three times that of the United 
States. Now against the background of this type of social or- 
ganization, the Industry Council Plan as we have defined it 
would have no meaning. It would have to have been re-defined in 
terms of those institutions of social control which had existed 
for centuries, i.e., the families and clans. And, as I shall indicate 
later, the Industry Council Plan makes little explicit provision 
for family organization. Granted that there were guilds in the 
Chinese cities, only a very small proportion of Chinese ever lived 
in cities. 

Or take India, where again there is a population almost three 
times that of the United States. Here the occupations are socially 
organized to such an extent that they form a caste system. This 
is not entirely accurate since caste and occupation are not com- 
pletely identified, but it comes fairly close. Apart from the sys- 
tem of castes, the institution that regulates the social life of 
India is the village council. Here again there is a noticeable pre- 
dominance of social loyalties and regulations over economic in- 
terests, and a form of social organization in which the individual 
does not enjoy the freedom and fulfillment we would demand. 
Now when we speak of the Industry Council Plan as a natural 
form of society, we must define what we mean in relation to the 
social - organization ‘that has existed: in waned or or the 
Near East, etc., for centuries. =. 

-Our inquiry might take the following dames Sianat> can we 
release the individual: person: for: dignity and self-perfection 
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while still retaining enough of those social systems to assure the 
predominance of the social welfare and the common good? The 
concept of the common welfare that we spell out is, humanly 
speaking, generations away among these peoples, and social 
development in these areas may take a form which would make 
our definition of the Industry Council Plan a meaningless instru- 
ment. I have said nothing about the terrible problem that faces 
us in the widespread institution of peonage in Catholic coun- 
tries. To suggest, as a pattern of social relationships, the highly 
complicated pattern of Industry Councils, is to overlook the ter- 
rible problem of modifying the ideas and attitudes and behavior 
patterns of centuries. These are the problems that baffle the 
social scientists of the world today. And when we present the 
model of the Industry Council Plan as we have defined it, we 
must be careful to make sure that these social scientists know 
exactly what we mean and that we appreciate the problems of 
social organization which are involved. 


The Industry Council Plan and American Institutions 


But let us come to the plan as it is proposed for the United 
States. In the first place we have experienced the evils which 
have suggested the Council Plan as we define it: we definitely 
have a society where individualism has had wide play and where 
social welfare has been subordinated to production and profit. 
Furthermore, the plan presupposes a widespread differentiation 
of function in society, and we also have this differentiation in 
our American social system. But most of all, the plan aims to 
integrate society by organizing men as individuals through the 
medium of their occupation or profession. There is no indication 
of any direct organization of society on the basis of the family. 
The family is only indirectly affected by the decisions of the 
Councils. This also is well adapted to our American structure 
where the pull of occupations has atomized society to an extent 
that the family has difficulty surviving as a stable social unit. 
But it is questionable whether we should not recognize more 
clearly that this may not be the most stable form of social or- 
ganization. 

Granted these compatibilities, nevertheless, when we as 
sociologists contemplate a Plan for the United States, we should 
try to analyze: how does one define the idea of the “common 
good,” the “subordination of economic activity to social wel- 
fare,” in terms that make sense to the American people? Other- 
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wise, we will give the impression of doing what we most wish 
to avoid: of imposing a blue print of social organization on in- 
stitutions which are not at all receptive to them. 


Let us take the two aspects of the idea of the Plan. 1) In- 
dividual dignity and freedom. 2) Subordination of productive 
activities to social welfare. Our individualism is, in a sense, an 
excess of that freedom and human dignity which is part of the 
idea of the Plan. What we cannot fail to overlook is the fact 
that Americans have always tended to think of our basic ideas 
of human dignity, freedom, ability for self-development in terms 
of free institutions and associations. Our society has been 
marked by an open class structure, by widespread upward mo- 
bility, by great opportunity in the development of our resources. 
We are all aware of the evils that have attended the expression 
of these values, but they are basic values, and they are sharply 
defined in the American mind. We have traditionally resisted 
compulsion. Therefore, to propose a pattern of behavior in 
which men will be compelled to do that which is for the common 
good — runs the risk of being easily misunderstood and serious- 
ly misrepresented in the American mind. 

In the statement of the Popes they show themselves remark- 
ably aware of the danger of imposing social patterns in areas 
to which they are not well adapted. For instance Leo XIII says 
in Rerum Novarum when he speaks of workingmen’s associa- 
tions: “‘All such societies, being free to exist, have the further 
right to adopt such rules and organizations as may best conduce 
to the attainment of their objects. We do not deem it possible 
to enter into definite details on the subject of organization; this 
must depend on national character, on practice and experience, 
on the nature and scope of the work to be done, on the magni- 
tude of the various trades and employments, and on other cir- 
cumstances of fact and of time — all of which must be carefully 
weighed.” 

Pope Pius XI emphasizes the same thing and applies it spe- 
cifically to the problem of the Industry Councils: “The teach- 
ing of Leo XIII on the form of political government, namely, 
that men are free to choose whatever form they please, provided 
that proper regard is had for the requirements of justice and of 
the common good, is equally applicable in due proportion, it is 
hardly necessary to say, to the guilds of the various industries 


1 Rerum Novarum (Paulist Press Edit., 1939), p. 33. 
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and professions.” ? The Popes had a good sense of sociological 

Along this same line of individual freedom, Americans have a 
rather confusing record when it comes to questions of organiza- 
tion. Fortune calls the American the “busy, busy citizen’ ® al- 
ways joining, always active in associations. But a number of 
studies seem to indicate that organized activity is predominantly 
a middle class and upper class phenomenon.‘ Not even the labor 
union has thrown this balance toward the working classes, since 
less than one-fourth of the work force is in unions. Even with 
the unions we have had some sad experience with the lethargy 
of men in being concerned about their own welfare. Neverthe- 
less the Plan gives the impression of multiplying organizations 
tremendously which would demand an extraordinary degree of 
participation from people who have either never bothered to join 
organizations or have never bothered to be active in those which 
they have joined. What may happen if the organizations are 
taken over by a small group of clever organizers, or what may 
happen if the Government decides to usurp them can only be 
left to the imagination. To say that this will not happen under 
the Industry Council Plan is to misread the warnings of history. 
To suggest, as has been suggested, that the creation of the 
formal institution will evoke the spontaneous participation of the 
members is to deny all that Industrial Sociology has been able 
to tell us about the participation of men in any organization. 
On the oher hand, we must consider the problem of the extreme- 
ly great organization of our ordinary economic and social life. 
We must avoid giving the impression of multiplying huge or- 
ganizational bodies in which the individual is lost. 

From the second point of view, the subordination of economic 
activity to the common good, the two institutions through which 
Americans have gradually been compelling business to come to 
terms with the needs of human life have been Government and 
the Labor Union. And these have been surprisingly effective in 
bringing the benefits of American industry to our people. Now 
just reflect for a moment on the length of time and the intensity 
of effort that was required to enable these two institutions to 
do what they have done. At least ninety years of steady effort 


2 Quad. An. (N.C.W.C. Edition 1942), No. 86. 
reality. 
3 Fortune, Vol. 53, No. 2 (Feb. 1951), p. 96. 


* Mirra Komarovsky, “The Voluntary Associations of Urban Dwellers,” 
ASR, Dec. 1946. 
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have been expended by labor unions, and they are still not so 
strong nor so extensive as they should be. And years of patient 
effort and toil went into the efforts of government representa- 
tives before we got such a thing as the Norris-LaGuardia Act or 
the Wagner Act. This is the background against which we must 
think of the Industry Council Plan. 

What remains, therefore, is for us to attempt to analyze the 
direction and the driving forces that underlie the social institu- 
tions of American Life. Despite the emphasis on self interest, 
these forces are often moving in very healthy directions. This 
has been well analyzed, for instance, by a man like Tannen- 
baum.* He points out that, with all their stumbling after what 
they thought was a fair break in American life, the Labor 
Unions were proving to be a conservative element, forcing in- 
dustry to come to terms with human life so that, as a human 
thing, it might survive. Without realizing what they were doing, 
they were re-creating an integration in their occupation that was 
to make American industry a more stable thing because it made 
it more human. In another recent book,’ C. W. Mills makes an 
interesting effort to estimate the changes that are taking place 
in American institutional structures and discusses the implica- 
tions the changes will have for American life. 

It is in sensing the direction of these forces that we, as 
sociologists, could make our greatest contribution. But our vision 
must never be cloaked in language that is bitter to the American 
mind. Certainly studies of communication have had much to 
tell us about the terrible effects of “charged words” or “charged 
symbols.” We must not overlook this. Therefore any sugges- 
tion of planning, of compulsion, of a model that represents “our 
plan” much as we may qualify it, is still calculated to arouse the 
needless resentment of some Americans. 

It is better to keep the idea, the value, clearly in view. Then 
we may analyze the forces in American life which are tending 
toward this idea and this value. And there are many such 
forces at work. It is better to be satisfied with trying to point 
out the short steps by which these forces may progress to 
healthier forms of social organization, than to propose an elab- 
orate plan which may be totally rejected because it is not under- 
stood. REV. JOSEPH P. FITZPATRICK, S.J. 


Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


5 F, Tannenbaum, A Philosophy of Labor (N. Y.: Knopf, 1951). 
°C, W. Mills, White Collar (N. Y.: Oxford, 1951). 
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LENGTH OF LIFE OF MALE RELIGIOUS* 


Men who pledge to live out their lives in a Catholic religious 
organization constitute a unique group for the student of popu- 
lation. Many sociologists have heard of and may even be per- 
sonally acquainted with members of such organizations as the 
Society of Jesus (Jesuits), Order of Preachers (Dominicans), 
Order of St. Benedict (Benedictines), Order of St. Francis 
(Franciscans) and many others.’ 

There is considerable interest in the life of the cloister as 
attested by the popularity and even best-seller rating of books 
on various phases of the religious life. However interesting 
and valuable these works may be, they do not provide a great 
amount of information about religious life that may be called 
scientific — in the ordinary meaning of that term. There is a 
dearth of such information largely because the sources have 
been, for the most part inaccessible to sociologists. In recent 
years, however, some religious authorities have taken a more 
favorable view toward such investigations with the result that 
an increasing number of studies is being made. The present 
study of the average age at death of a group of male religious 
is one of these. 

This study attempts to answer three questions: What is the 
average age at death of male religious? Has their length of life 
increased, decade by decade, with the rest of the population? 
Are there differences by country of death? 

The subjects of the study are 2,380 members of the Society 
of Mary (Marianists), a religious Congregation of Brothers and 
Priests * founded in Bordeaux, France, in 1817. From the begin- 
ning, accurate records of death have been kept so that informa- 
tion is available on the 2,380 men who have died in the congre- 


* Delivered at the annual meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 1, 1953. 

1 There are 95 Catholic religious orders or congregations of men active 
in the United States in 1952. The Official Catholic Directory, New York: 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1952, pp. 699-712. 

2 Priests constitute about 10 per cent of the total, too small a number 
for separate consideration in this study. However, research on the length 
of life of priest religious would be of interest in the light of one investiga- 
tion which found that the average age at death of Catholic priests in Eng- 
land is five per cent above the average for the general population. Louis 
J. Dublin, Alfred J. Kotka, and Mortimer Spiegelman, Length of Life. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1949, p. 140. 
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gation between 1819 and 1951 inclusive. Source of the informa- 
tion is the Necrology of the Society of Mary * which lists, for 
each day of the year, the men who died on that day, their age 
at death, and the year and place of death. 

What is the average age at death of these male religious? 
The mean or average age at death of the entire group of 2,380 
Marianists is 55.7 years, with a standard deviation of 22.4 years; 
the median age is 61.5 years. A total of 844 or 35.5 per cent, 
lived out the traditional “three score and ten” — 70 years or 
beyond. These figures, it should be known, are weighted by com- 
paratively low ages at death in the earlier years of the Society, 
the reason for which is advanced below. 

Has their length of life increased, decade by decade, with 
the rest of the population? It is known that life expectancy all 
over the civilized world has been increasing during the past 130 
years, the period of time covered by this study. Improved living 
conditions, better nutrition, and advances in medical science un- 
doubtedly all played a part in this development. The great 
strides made by science and industry, along with advances in 
agricultural and food processing techniques combined to improve 
the quality, quantity, and variety of food. These factors had an 
influence on the lives of all who lived during this period, includ- 
ing the Marianists who are the subjects of this study. The facts, 
decade by decade, are presented in Table I. 

During the first three decades, all deaths (except one) 
occurred at the age 54 or less, and most of them are concentrated 
in the 15-29 age brackets. Hence, the mean ages at death are 
very low — 23.9, 25.9, and 28.1 years. This is to be expected in 
a young society, since, if any deaths are to occur, they are likely 
to be deaths of relatively young religious. Then length of time 
involved is not sufficient to enable men who joined at the usual 
age — 15 to 25 — to reach a late age. But there is a steady up- 
ward progression throughout the series, with slight breaks dur- 
ing the 1910-19 and 1940-49 decades. The explanation seems 
to be that both were decades in which world wars occurred; in 
some European countries, religious in the younger age brackets 
served in the armed forces, and some of them were killed. Fur- 
ther, during the 1910-19 decade, the influenza epidemic inter- 


fered with normal life expectancy. In general, then, Table 1 


3 Francis Friedel, editor, Necrology of the Society of Mary, Dayton, 
0.: Mount St. John Press, 1952. The first Marianist died in 1819;.through- 
out the study, his death is included in the 1820-29 decade. 
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indicates that the average age at death of Marianists has in- 
creased, decade by decade, ae a high of 67.2 years during 
the 1930-39 decade.. 

Are there differences by canting of death? The figures are 
given in Table 2 which shows the variations by decade for each 
of the ten countries in which these men have died: France, 
United States, Spain, Switzerland, Belgium, Austria, Japan, 
Italy, Russia, and China. It is noted that more than half the deaths 
occurred in France, the country where the Society of Mary was 
founded. The next-ranking country, the United States, has 
about 16 per cent of the deaths; Marianists first came to the 
United States in 1849, thirty-two years after the foundation of 
the congregation. The rest of the countries range downward to 


- avery small number of deaths in Italy, Russia, and China.* No 


comparison is possible here, because the average length of life of 
the unmarried male population of the ten countries is not avail- 
able over the span of years that Marianists have been working 
in those countries. 

The men who died in Belgium had the highest average age 
at death, 69.2 years. The others, from highest to lowest, are: 
Switzerland, 65.8 years; the United States, 60.5 years; Italy, 
58.4 years; Spain, 57.5 years; France, 53.6 years; Austria, 52.9 
years; Japan, 46.8 years, Russia, 25.7 years; and China, 22.5 
years. It should again be pointed out that these averages are 
based on a small number of cases in regard to Japan, Italy, Rus- 
sia, and China. For the rest, cautious comparison with the over- 
all average of 55.7 years seems to be justified. The only coun- 
tries with a large number of deaths which fall below this general 
average are France and Austria. Compulsory military service 
and war undoubtedly are factors in both cases; and, for France, 
it must be remembered that figures extend back to 1820. In 
those earlier years, general life expectancy was not so high as 
it became in later years; further, France, the country of origin 
of the Society of Mary, has a disproportionate number of deaths 
of young religious in the early decades. . 

Emphasis should be placed on the fact that these comparisons 


and those for decade by decade can be made only cautiously. . 


_4The Society of Mary had no schools in Russia or China. The 17 
Russian deaths are those of Austrian Marianists serving in the armed forces 
who were either killed on Russian soil or died in Russan concentration 
camps. Four of these occurred in World War I and the remaining. 13 in 
World War II. The two killed in China were — Marianists serving 
in the armed forces. 
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For more accurate comparisons, it would be necessary to know 
the changes in the age composition of Marianists over the time 
period under consideration. Such a study is contemplated. 

Life expectancy tables for the unmarried population for the 
countries and over the years in which Marianists have died are 
not available to the authors at this writing and hence compari- 
sons with our figures cannot be made.’ If such a comparison 
could be ‘made, it would furnish information to validate or in- 
validate a supposition that the male religious under study (and, 
presumably, other male religious as well) have a higher life 
expectancy than the other unmarried males in the general popu- 
lation. “Logical” explanations why this may be so readily sug- 
gest themselves: the screening process by which only healthy 
persons are accepted into the congregation; the fact that most 
of these men were male teachers, an occupational classification 
with a higher than average life expectancy;* lack of financial 
and domestic worries; regularity of life, including regular hours 
for spiritual activities, work, recreation, meals, and sleep; easy 
access to good medical care; and, in the United States, exemp- 
tion from military service. Although it is impossible to state, 
from the data available for the present study,’ that these are the 
factors at work, they are mentioned here as suggestions for a 
more ambitious research project which might be undertaken in 
the future. 

In the absence of comparable data, this “logically” supported 
supposition that male religious have a higher life expectancy 
than the other unmarried males in the general population cannot 
be statistically verified. 

From our study it appears that it would be profitable to 
make similar studies of other religious orders and congregations, 
of men and of women, of Catholic and of other denominations; 
to subject the “logical” reasons given above to critical examina- 
tion; and to make some inquiries into the causes of death of 
religious. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP AND JOHN T. KURZ 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, Mo. 


5 For a valid comparison, assuming that the tables were available, our 
figures would have to be expressed as life expectancy, rather than as 
average age at death, 

® Dublin, Lotka, and Spiegelman, op. cit., p. 219. 

™The data are detailed in the work on which this article is based: 
John T. Kurz, Length of Life of Male Religious, unpublished M. A. thesis, 
Saint Louis University, 1952. 
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SCIENTIFIC PAROLE PREDICTION’ 


In this paper it is assumed that: 

1. Parole boards attempt to predict the success or failure of 

prospective parolees. 

2. Two methods (case study and statistical) may be used 

for making this prediction.’ 

The case study method is familiar in parole prediction. The 
statistical method is less well known. Michael Hakeem wrote 
several years ago that substantial beginnings had been made in 
the theoretical aspects of this subject, but practical applications 
had been seriously neglected.* This is still the case today, since 
only two jurisdictions, Illinois and Wisconsin are reported to be 
using these techniques.‘ Yet scientific parole prediction deserves 
practical consideration. 

To paraphrase E. D. Monachesi, such prediction is based on 
the assumption that human beings can be subjected to scientific 
study, leading to the classification of their characteristics into 
categories. This approach further assumes that persons with 
similar characteristics, when faced with similar situations, will 
act on the average in similar ways. Data are collected and sum- 
marized, and expectancy tables are drawn up which specify what 
is likely to happen if specific individuals are placed on parole.° 
Behavior of a particular individual, of course, is not predicted; 
however, the tables do attempt to forecast the chances a par- 
ticular individual has of behaving in a certain manner. Thus, 
for example, if the prediction score attained for the individual 
falls into a score group where the parole violation rate is 60%, 
the indication is that, on the basis of similar cases, the man has 
40 chances out of 100 of succeeding on parole. Likewise, if the 
prediction score for the individual falls into a score group where 
the violation rate is 10% the indication is that his chances of 
success are 90 out of 100. 


1A revision of a paper read at the Indiana Probation and Parole 
Association Convention, June 19538. 

2 Actually more than two methods may be used. For example: the 
prediction may be based on guesses, hunches, or intuition. 

$ Michael Hakeem, “Prediction of Criminality,” Federal Probation, 
July—Sept. 1945, p. 31. 

4H. E. Barnes and N. K. Teeters, New Horizons in Criminology, 2nd 
ed. New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1951, p. 798. 

5E. D. Monachesi, “Prediction of Criminal Behavior,” Encyclopedia 
of Criminology. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949, p. 325. 
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The life insurance field has long made use of this approach 
in the so-called “American Experience Tables.” These compute 
with considerable accuracy the life expectancy of a person whose 
age, sex, occupation, medical history, and so forth, are known. 
Sociologists have adapted this same technique to predicting suc- 
cess on parole. Already results have been encouraging, even 
though constant improvements must be made on the predictive 
accuracy of the methods.* 

Five basic steps have usually been followed in the construc- 
tion and application of these methods in parole: 


1. Some “measure” of success on parole, such as the ab- 
sence of a parole violation warrant, is selected. Its ab- 
sence or presence in a given case denotes whether the 
case is considered a success or a failure on parole. 


2. Background factors, such a marital status, age, type of 
offense, intelligence rating, number of previous arrests, 
etc., are assembled for a group of parolees, whose suc- 
cess or failure on parole is known. The relationship of 
such factors to success or failure is determined. Factors 
which are related are selected as predictive items. 


3. The predictive items obtained are combined to give a 
total prediction score for each parolee in the original 
group. The score for each individual is then related to 
his success or failure. 


4. The selected predictive items are then tested on at least 
one additional group of parolees, other than the original 
group, whose success or failure on parole is also known. 


5. If the prediction scores obtained are closely related to 
the actual outcome of parole in the check group, the in- 
strument is ready for application to groups of parolees 
for whom prediction is desired. 


It may be objected that prediction for an individual, if it is 
to be successful, must be based on his case study rather than 
on statistical analysis. This is the assumption of the clinically 
minded person, who sees each case as a unique constellation of 
factors. He believes careful and intensive case study of these 
factors is the best method of evaluating the way the particular 
individual is likely to behave. This view disregards the fact that 
even the most thorough case study cannot serve as the basis for 


any prediction, unless its findings are interpreted in relation to 


* For examples of these studies, see bibliography in Michael Hakeem, 
op. cit. 
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other cases. Used alone, case study reveals social processes; it 
indicates factors and their interrelationships. It does not pre- 
dict. To predict, each case must be viewed in the light of other 
cases. When we do this, we are making a statistical generaliza- 
tion. Such generalization cannot be avoided if prediction is to 
be attempted. The real question in prediction then is: How can 
we best make the generalization from which we must proceed? 
Should we be satisfied with rule-of-thumb approximations, or 
seek answers in quantitative and objective procedures?’ For 
answer we may compare the accuracy of case study and statisical 
prediction methods. 


A recent study by R. E. Thompson does this. He contrasted 
the predictive accuracy of the Glueck Social Prediction Scale’ 
with the predictions made by a clinical group (one psychiatrist 
and two experienced case-workers.) Both attempted to identify 
potentially delinquent and non-delinquent boys among 6- to 12- 
year-olds who later did or did not develop delinquent careers. 
The study found that, of the 77 cases examined by both, the 
Scale proved to be correct in 89.6% of the cases, while, on the 
other hand, no member of the clinical group was correct in more 
than 67.5% of the cases — a difference of over 20%. Thompson 
concluded that, compared with the predictions made by such 
clinical experts as a psychiatrist and two experienced case work- 
ers, the Glueck Scale appeared to have a far greater predictive 
capacity..° We find support for this conclusion in an earlier 
summation of pertinent data by E. W. Burgess, who wrote: 
“|. . the data available in comparison of statistical and case 
study predictions appear to indicate the superiority of quan- 
titative methods.” ™ 


Despite indications that statistical methods of prediction are 
superior however, it is not urged that the decision to parole be 
based on them alone. These methods are designed to aid the 
clinician, not replace him. Furthermore, and this is an im- 


7G. A. Lundberg, Social Research. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1942, p. 27. 

8 R. E. Thompson, “A Validation of the Glueck Social Prediction Scale 
for Proneness to Delinquency,” The Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology 
and Police Science, Nov. Dec. 1952. 

®Cf. E. and S. Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1950. 

10 Thompson, op. cit., pp. 469-470. 

11K, W. Burgess, “Research Methods in Sociology,’ Twentieth Cen- 
tury Sociology. New York: Philosophical Library, 1945, p. 38. 
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portant point, it would be erroneous to assume that presently 
developed methods of statistical parole prediction should be used 
for selecting inmates best suited for parole from among all in- 
mates eligible for parole. In this connection, L. A. Goodman 
writes that, since the data used by sociologists in constructing 
parole prediction instruments are drawn from cases the board 
has decided to parole in the past, the population whose behavior 
is to be predicted does not comprise those persons appearing be- 
fore the board, but those persons whom the board has decided 
to parole.* The implications of this view are unmistakable. A 
predictive instrument based on groups of paroled inmates should 
not be expected to predict for all inmates who come before the 
board for parole decision. Prediction should be expected only 
for those granted parole. 

This situation requires a restatement of the possible uses 
of present statistical instruments in parole work. If the board 
is willing to parole fewer inmates in order to obtain lower viola- 
tion rates, present statistical methods could be used in the fol- 
lowing way: Once the board has made a decision in a particular 
case by usual procedure, then (1) if the decision is to deny 
parole, it is considered final and parole is not granted; (2) if 
the decision is to grant parole, the predictive instrument is used 
as a check against this decision to release.* If the instrument 
indicates the provisional parolee to be a poor parole risk, his 
release is questioned. If it finds him to be a good parole risk, 
his release is endorsed. In this way the instrument is used as a 
sort of traffic signal in connection with groups tentatively ready 
to be paroled. It flashes red against the parole of poor risks; it 
flashes green for the parole of good risks.'* The use a board 
could make of such a signal is at least two-fold. It could be used 
as a basis for denying parole to poor risks who might otherwise 
be released. It could also be used to indicate the intensity of 
field supervision required in a given case. Obviously a parolee 
with 40 chances out of 100 of succeeding requires more super- 
vision, if he is actually to succeed, than does a parolee with 90 
chances out of 100 of succeeding. 


12. A. Goodman, “The Use and Validity of a Prediction Instrument. 
A Reformation of the Use of a Predictive Instrument,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, March 1953, pp. 508-504. 

18 Tbid., p. 504. 

14L. E. Ohlin, Selection for Parole. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1951, pp. 80-81. 
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Summing up, then, we find in scientific prediction methods 
potentially effective instruments for improving parole. Thus far, 
however, wide acceptance by parole authorities has been lacking. 
The methods merit more attention for they offer valuable supple- 
ments to existing techniques. 

JOHN M. MARTIN 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


SOME ATTITUDES TOWARD DATING AND MARRIAGE 
OF 201 CATHOLIC COLLEGE STUDENTS?! 


Social research is constantly investigating attitudes, and much recent 
emphasis has been on. the matter of dating and marriage. Considerable 
attention is. being given to the attitudes of college students in general, but 
not enough to Catholic students attending Catholic colleges. This point 
was brought out by Russell Barta and Charles T. O’Reilly in their re- 
search, “Some Dating Patterns and Attitudes Toward Marriage of 174 
Catholic College Students.”2 Because of this situation, a comparative 
study suggested itself, with the hope that the information obtained would 
aid those interested in this field of sociology. 

Data were gathered by the questionnaire method. For comparison the 
questions used by Barta and O’Reilly were included, with a few revisions, 
their questions having incorporated some from studies by Landis, Vail and 
Staudt. Two groups in a provincial eastern town participated in the 
project carried on by the members of a Social Research course. One group 
of 85 attended a Catholic college for men, and the other included 116 from 
a Catholic college for women, the total being 201 Catholic respondents. 
Questions were mimeographed on 81x11 paper, as were the answer sheets 
which had a slight division between the items for identifying information 
and the answers to the questions. Approximately twenty minutes were 
required for answering the questionnaires anonymously in classes. Most 
of the items referred to by Barta and O’Reilly are included in this paper, 
with the addition of two questions concerning dating and marriage with a 
person of a different race. 

Barta and O’Reilly found that 67 per cent of the men and 51 per cent 
of the women dated non-Catholics at least occasionally. In the present 
study 55 per cent of the men and 62 per cent of the women checked “occa- 
sionally.” Percentages for “often” and “very often” were higher for the 
women than for the men, while 28 per cent of the men and 12 per cent of 
the women said they never dated non-Catholics. At the time the question- 
naire was answered, 15 per cent of the men and 17 per cent of the women 
were currently dating non-Catholics, these figures being slightly higher 
than those obtained by Barta and O’Reilly. Of those currently dating non- 
Catholics, the chances of a mixed marriage succeeding were considered 
“good” by 83 per cent of the men and 55 per cent of the women; “fair” 
by 33 per cent of the men and 30 per cent of the women. 

Of those currently dating Catholics, the chances for a successful mixed 
marriage were believed “poor” by 32 per cent of. the men and 15 per cent 


1Our appreciation is extended to Mr. Russell Barta and Mr. Charles 
T. O’Reilly, the authors, and to Rev. Shipman of Gannon College, for their 
willing assistance in this research project. We also thank the professors 
at Mercyhurst College who gave part of their class time for the answer- 
ing of: the questionnaires. - 

2 Article entitled “Some Dating Patterns and Attitudes Toward Mar- 
riage of 174 Catholic College Students” which appeared in the December 
1952 issue of THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW... ~- 
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of the women; “fair” by 45 per cent of the men and 46 per cent of the 
women; “good” by 22 per cent of the men and 35 per cent of the women. 
From both studies it appears that the women are more optimistic about the 
success of a mixed marriage than the men are. 

While Barta and O’Reilly found that all the men in their study who 
were currently dating non-Catholics would be willing to marry a non- 
Catholic whom they deeply loved, 81 per cent of the men in the present 
study said “yes,” and none would be willing to change his religion in order 
to preserve his marriage. Among the women currently dating non-Cath- 
olics, 86 per cent said they would be willing to marry a non-Catholic, and 
two out of the 21 would be willing to change their religion for the preser- 
vation of the marriage. Percentages for the total group were lower, with 
53 per cent of the men and 61 per cent of the women willing to marry non- 
Catholics. But of those currently dating Catholics, 4 per cent of the men 
and 3 per cent of the women indicated they would change their religion 
if necessary for the success of the marriage. 


TABLE I 


Percentage Distribution of Attitudes Toward Marriage Between College 
Men and Women 


A. Do you think a college man should marry a college woman? 


YES NO 
Men 60 40 
Women 77 23 


B. Do you think a college woman should marry a college man? 


YES NO 
Men 70 30 
Women 85 15 


The figures in Table I agree with the statement by Barta and O’Reilly 
that: “College women seemed to be strongly in favor of marrying college 
men, and the college men felt that college women should marry college 
men.” * In both studies the men were allowed more freedom in their choice 
of a marriage partner, while the women are more cautious about choos- 
ing below their educational level. 

The ambiguity in the term “business” in the question “Whom do you 
prefer to date, a college man (girl) or a business man (girl) ?” presented 
difficulty when the questionnaires were administered. It was felt that due 
to this ambiguity the answers were not accurate enough to justifiy tabula- 
tion. In answer to the second part of the question, “Why?”, in both this 
study and that done by Barta and O’Reilly, the usual reason given for 
college men and women dating each other was the similarity of interests 
and ideas, but “business” people were preferred because of their maturity. 

Findings in the present study agree with the general opinion that 
more women than men consider good looks as the least essential character- 


3 Ibid., p. 243: 
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istic in a potential mate. Among the men 42 per cent listed good looks 
as least essential, while 75 per cent of the women held this opinion. As for con- 
genial in-laws, 52 per cent of the men and 21 per cent of the women 
thought this the least essential characteristic. 

Moral character was considered the most essential characteristic in a 
potential mate by 68 per cent of the men and 83 per cent of the women. 
In the study by Barta and O’Reilly the figures were 54 per cent of the 
men and 70 per cent of the women, the present study showing a higher 
rating of moral character. Also considered as most essential in this study 
was similarity of interests by 22 per cent of the men and 8 per cent of 
the women. 


TABLE II 
Percentage Distribution According to Initial Source of Sex Instruction 
Source Men Women 
Parents 28.75 54.46 
Teachers 8.75 1.78 
Doctor 0.00 0.00 
Priest 6.25 1.78 
Companions 35.00 33.03 
Others 21.25 8.93 


Initial sex instruction came from parents for 28.75 per cent of the 
men and 54.46 per cent of the women, while companions gave 35 per cent 
to the men and 33.03 per cent to the women. In this study the men re- 
ceived more academic sex instruction than the women, 8.75 per cent to 
1.78 per cent, which disagrees with the findings of Barta and O’Reilly. It 
is interesting to note that in neither study were doctors listed as a source 
of instruction. The large percentage received from companions of both 
the men and the women seems to indicate that parents do not begin in- 
struction soon enough, or perhaps do not give satisfactory answers. 

Ideal family size was generally four with the men and four to six 
with the women. Concerning the number of children they “planned” to 
have, 27.5 per cent of the men and 14.5 per cent of the women planned 
to have three or less, while 72.5 per cent of the men and 85.5 per cent 
of the women planned on four or more, or “all possible children.” It 
would seem that the women are slightly more in favor of large families 
than the men, but both prefer more children than those studied by Schmid 
and Engel.* 

4 Ibid., p. 246. 


TABLE III 
Percentage Distribution for Responsibility of Religious Instruction 
in the Home 


Source Men Women 
Father 1.21 8.44 
Mother 30.45 80.51 
Parents equally divided 62.19 59.46 


Others 6.09 6.08 
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In the majority of cases the responsibility for religious instruction in 
the home was shared by both parents, for 62.19 per cent of the men and 
59.46 per cent of the women. This study showed that the mother took the 
initiative for about 30 per cent of both the men and women, while the 
father assumed responsibility for only 1.21 per cent of the men and 3.44 
per cent of the women. In the study by Barta and O’Reilly no respondent 
said that the father alone had assumed this responsibility. 


TABLE IV 


Percentage Distribution of Attitudes Towards Marriage und Dating with a 
Different Color 


A. Would you date a person different in color from yourself? 


YES NO 
Men 12 88 
Women 7 93 


B. Would you marry a person different in color from yourself, if the 
person were a Catholic and you were in love? 


YES NO 
Men 32 68 
Women 14 86 


Figures for both questions, concerning dating and marrying a person 
of a different color, indicate a slightly more prejudicial attitude on the 


part of the women. 
* * * 


The figures discovered in this present study agree substantially with 
those found by Barta and O’Reilly. There are slight variations in the 
attitudes, but the general picture of dating patterns and attitudes toward 
marriage is the same for Catholic College students in the east and the 
middle west, on the basis of these two limited studies. 

Mary LovuIsE DWYER 
Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pennsylvania 
* * * 


Father Patrick Gearty of St. Thomas College and Franz H. Mueller of 
St. Thomas were official delegates to the 4th National Conference, U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO held at the University of Minnesota, Sep- 
tember 15-17. Father Gearty represented the Catholic University and Dr. 
Mueller represented the Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural 
Affairs. Dr. C. J. Nuesse, Dean, School of Social Science, at the Catholic 
University, is a member of the Commission and took part in the program. 
Dr. Mueller has been invited to cooperate with the UNESCO Institute of 
Social Sciences in Cologne, Germany. 

Mrs. Franz H. Mueller (Dr. Therese J. Mueller), part-time instructor 
of Sociology at St. Catherine College, has been asked to teach Sociology, 
part-time, for the Master of Education program of the College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M., Editor 
St. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 3, Mo. 


Social Theorists. .Edited by Clement S. Mihanovich. Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1953. Pp. viii+521. $6.50. 
This volume consists of sixteen essays by various authors 

— to provide a historically oriented introduction to social 

theory. 

The first two chapters treat of the social philosophies of the 
ancient and mediaeval world, especially Aristotle, St. Augustine, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. These provide a background of Cath- 
olic social philosophy for the discussion of the rise of positivistic 
and secular sociology in Comte; the two contrasting trends of 
automatic social evolution versus social telesis in American 
sociology as formulated respectively by Sumner and Ward; the 
similarly contrasting trends of sociological nominalism versus 
sociological realism in French sociology represented by Tarde 
and Durkheim; Marxian social theory and the Christian Soii- 
darism of Pesch as representing the Catholic reaction thereio; 
and Buckle, Pareto, Sorokin, and von Wiese as representing 
respectively geographical determinism, “mathematical” sociol- 
ogy, the “culture cycle” theorists and German formalism or 
“systematics.” This is followed by two chapters setting forth 
the main outlines of Catholic social theory and describing the 
development of Catholic sociology as implicitly embedded in the 
social policies of the church as it has confronted the developing 
American scene throughout its history, and as more recently 
explicitly formulated in Catholic academic sociology. The work 
closes with a chapter on “The Future of Sociological Theory.” 
These closing chapters contain a running criticism of contem- 
porary secular sociology for its repudiation of the theological 
and metaphysical postulates considered by Catholic authorities 
as fundamental to all science. 

As in most collaborated books, the essays vary from the 
commonplace to the brilliant. Notable among the latter is 
Joseph B. Schuyler’s treatment of Heinrich Pesch, the out- 
standing theorist of the Catholic Social Reform Movement, 
whose Christian solidarism represents the Catholic reaction 
against the excesses of both Marxism and nineteenth century 
economic liberalism. Pesch has been strangely ignored by the 
standard works on the history of social thought; even Furfey 
passes him by without mention. Here non-Catholic readers (of 
whom the reviewer is one) will find expounded with brevity 
and clarity the germinal ideas of the first social thinker to set 
forth the Catholic viewpoint in a form which bears comparison 
with the best secular work in the field. 
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Two other features render this book of value to non- 
Catholics: 

First: the contributions by James J. Burns and Donald 
Champion on “Catholic Social Theory” and “The Sociology of 
American Catholics” which destroy the illusion of Catholic 
sociology as merely “a monolithic product of authoritarian dic- 
tation” by revealing the strong tendency of American Catholi- 
cism to conform to the existing local and national trends on social 
issues; the degree to which it has divided into conflicting 
groups, even within the hierarchy, corresponding to the diver- 
gent nature of the secular responses to these trends; the large 
influence which secular sociologists have exercised on Catholic 
thinkers on all questions free of theological bearings; and the 
volume of sound empirical research which they are in turn con- 
tributing to the common store. 

Second: the understanding of the Catholic orientation which 
he will derive from even the more commonplace of the remain- 
ing essays, although he may occasionally wish that the authors 
had applied to the treatment of their subjects the same stric- 
tures which Raymond F. Bellamy, in his illuminating chapter 
on Ward, applies to O’Connor’s criticism of that pioneer 
thinker: “. . . O’Connor starts with the assumption that Ward 
is all wrong, whereas it would have been more scholarly and 
intelligent to have approached the study with an open mind 
and with the acceptance of the fact that the other fellow might 
possibly be right.” 

HOWARD E. JENSEN 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


Science and the Social Order. By Bernard Barber. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1952. Pp. xxiii+288. $5.00. 


Social Problems and Scientism. By A. H. Hobbs. Harrisburg: 

The Stackpole Co., 1953. Pp. xi+418. $4.75. 

Despite the similarity of their titles, these two books repre- 
sent almost diametrically opposed points of view. Science and 
the Social Order is a careful sociological analysis of science as 
a social activity — that is, as a “special kind of thought and 
behavior which is realized in different ways and degrees in dif- 
ferent historical societies” (p. 4). The introduction and the 
first chapter constitute an illuminating explanation of the nature 
of science, which the author defines as the application of rational 
thought to empirical ends. 

But science rises above the level of “rule of thumb” ration- 
ality only when brilliant minds develop what President Conant 
calls conceptual schemes stating how the empirical phenomena 
in a given field are related. Experimentation is then no longer 
a series of shots in the dark, but becomes rather the systematic 
observation of the effect of controlled variation of one part of 
the system upon other parts. Needless to say, the conceptual 
schemes in biological sciences, and even more so in the social 
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sciences, lack the precision and determinateness of those in the 
oo sciences, and progress in the former is correspondingly 
slower. 

After sketching the history of science, in which following 
Whitehead, he emphasizes the continuity of scientific develop- 
ment even during the Middle Ages, Barber describes the cultural 
values and conditions typical of modern society, which make it 
so congenial to the advancement of science. 

The remaining chapters analyze the social organization of 
science, the social process of invention, social control of science, 
and the possibilities of developing conceptual schemes in the 
social sciences comparable to those in the physical sciences. The 
author advances plausible grounds for hope for steady progress 
in this direction. 

The author of Social Problems and Scientism is not nearly 
so sanguine about the future of the social sciences as sciences, 
and in fact devotes a long chapter to demonstrating that they 
are “neither social nor science.” This is partly a result of his 
rigorous definition of science (unlike Barber, he considers 
formal experimentation an essential element in science), but it 
must be admitted that he raises serious questions concerning 
the data of the social sciences and the use of statistics as a 
technique and as a substitute for observation. 

Hobbs’ primary aim, however, is to debunk “those pseudo- 
scientists who borrow the prestige of science as a banner under 
which they can safely parade their prejudices” (p. iv). A major 
part of the debunking process consists of an attack on what he 
calls “scientism” — the belief that science can furnish the an- 
swers to all human problems. He uses this term as a catch-all 
to include every type of movement or outlook — from social 
planning to progressive education — of which he disapproves. 
While he dredges up many examples of fallacious reasoning and 
deliberate sophistry, it is often hard to see why they are classed 
as scientism as he defines it. Many of the objects of his criticism 
represent simply erroneous thinking with little or no preten- 
sions to science. 

Although Social Problems and Scientism leaves much to be 
desired in method of approach and analysis, it serves as a re- 
minder of the great mass of pseudo-science published under 
the name of the social sciences and of the need for ever more 
careful work in this field. 

MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


The Refugee Intellectual; The Americanization of the Immi- 
grants of 1933-1941. By Donald Peterson Kent. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1953. Pp. xx+317. $5.00. 
Often in the: past persecutions in other lands have sent to 

American shores men of learning and skill whose contributions 

have enriched the national life. No single group, however, has 
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been so dominantly intellectual and professional in its compo- 
sition as that comprising the refugees from Nazism during the 
period from the political triumph of Hitler to the entry of the 
United States into the Second World War. Studies of the 
adjustment of these refugees cannot but be welcomed for their 
practical as well as their theoretical significance. 

Kent selected initially a sample of 1,509 former nationals of 
Germany and Austria who had belonged to professional classes 
abroad and had entered the United States between 1933 and 
1941. This number represented 19.8 per cent of the total num- 
ber of incoming immigrant aliens in professional categories. 
Questionnaires were completed by 654 persons in the sample; 
67 others who did not respond were interviewed to provide a 
check upon those who did. On the whole, the statistical pro- 
cedures employed seem sound enough, and conclusions based on 
them are cautiously stated. 

The conceptual scheme employed in the analysis has more 
evident limitations. This is essentially a study in assimilation 
in the older sense of Americanization, with notable reliance 
upon Professor Henry Pratt Fairchild. The focus is upon the 
adjustment of the immigrants — legal, linguistic, occupational, 
and social. There is much interesting material on the personal 
and social characteristics of the refugees and on their reactions 
to life in American society. Differentials associated with age, 
previous occupational training, place of residence in America, 
size of family, intermarriage, circumstances of migration, 
assistance from agencies, economic and social conditions in the 
receiving country, etc., are shown to be important. Neverthe- 
less, the dynamic interplay of these factors in relation to the 
structure of American society is only partially presented. Per- 
sonal strains and successes are enumerated in such a way as 
possibly to reinforce stereotypes of the “foreigner” on the 
campus or in the professions. American culture, on the other 
hand, is made to seem more homogeneous than it actually is, 
in spite of the standardization which prevails within it. 

There is a need for continuing study of refugee intellectuals 
in terms of their statuses and roles in American society, but the 
point of departure for such study must not be one so limited 
in its possibilities as the concept of assimilation. 

C. J. NUESSE 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


The Catholic Church and German Americans. By Colman J. 
Barry, O.S.B. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1953. 
Pp. xii+348. $6.00. 

Scholarly and truly profound, this book is nevertheless so 
fascinating that it reads like fiction. As I read it, I said to 
myself, repeatedly: “Thank God that the author’s name is not 
Hintenach, Muehlsiepen, or Krautbauer (to mention only a few 
of those almost hilariously Teutonic names that appear abun- 
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dantly in his book).” Non-German readers might have said: 
“What else can you expect of a Krautbauer?” but they can 
hardly say it of a man named Colman J. Barry. 

This is the book that men like Archbishop S. G. Messmer 
and Arthur Preuss intended to write, but — perhaps in God’s 
providence — never completed. Barry, removed from his 
material by almost a half century, writes in the detached man- 
ner of a true historian: sine ira et studio. ‘‘Detached,” however, 
only insofar as personalities and value-judgments are concerned. 
St. Augustine said that we are able to see and understand only 
as much as we love (“tantum cognoscitur, quantum diligitur.’’) 
Father Barry has this love — the love of subject matter and of 
truth — otherwise he would not have had the patience and perse- 
verance to trace those hundreds of scattered and obscure sources 
from which he drew and which he utilized so effectively. 

This study is doubly interesting in the light of the encyclical 
Exul of August 1, 1952 which seems to go much farther than 
Cahensly as regards the national pastoration of immigrants. 
(It is a pity that no English translation has yet appeared; this im- 
portant pronouncement deals with the acute problem of the cura 
animarum of the displaced persons, expellees, refugees, and so on. 
Sociologists, Catholic sociologists included, seem not yet to have 
realized that the huge recent migrations, spurred by war and 
totalitarianism, present one of the most important “social 
questions” of our time.) Father Barry, by telling the story of 
the problems associated with attempts to accelerate the ‘““Ame- 
ricanization” of German Catholic immigrants in the 19th cen- 
tury, throws new light on problems connected with the new tide of 
immigrants from Europe to all parts of the free world. It is 
also a useful source book for the sociology of religion, particu- 
larly parish sociology, in regard to leakage among immigrants 
in general and national minorities in particular. 

This reviewer found the index not entirely satisfactory. It 
lists, with few exceptions, names only, and then not completely. 
Men of great importance such as F. P. Kenkel, Joseph Matt, 
George Timpe, and so on, although referred to in the text are 
either not listed at all or are not completely referenced. 

The reader should know that Father Barry’s book will prove 
a necessary complement to Msgr. J. H. Monyhan’s recent (and 
Sister Helen Angela Hurley, C.S.J., forthcoming) biography of 
Archbishop John Ireland. 

FRANZ H. MUELLER 


The College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


The Nature and Elements of Sociology. By McQuilkin De- 
Grange. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. Ey. 
viii+668. $8.50. 

McQuilkin DeGrange, emeritus - of at 

Dartmouth College, has taken an almost: forgotten formulation 

of Comte, integrated it with major developments: in: subsequent 
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theory, and constructed on its foundation an important new 
synthesis. 

Comte concluded in his Systéme de politique positive (1851- 
54) that the proper subject matter of sociology is restricted to 
the results of human thought and action. To denote this fore- 
shadowing of the concept nowadays termed “culture” DeGrange 
prefers the term “collective cumulations.” Comte envisaged 
another science, la morale, distinct from sociology and above it 
in the hierarchy of sciences; this science DeGrange identifies in 
its modern development with empirical psychology, whose 
proper subject matter is personality. 


Accepting this disentangling of sociology and psychology as 
methodologically sound and scientifically inevitable, the author 
sets as the proper task of sociology the search for uniformities 
(not, be it noted, an all-embracing “law’”) in the statics and 
dynamics of collective cumulations. 


This reviewer is forced by space limitations to postpone de- 
tailed discussion of the theoretical structure which DeGrange 
has built on this foundation. It can be pointed out that his 
method is soundly analytic and, with reservations, soundly in- 
ductive. He utilizes modern developments such as, typically, the 
concept “system” which avoids both organismic and mechanistic 
fallacies. The interrelations between culture and personality 
are so treated that he steers between cultural determinism and 
the individualism of the “great man” theory. 

Readers of this journal should be warned, perhaps, not to 
reject DeGrange prematurely and out of hand because of the 
dogmatic evolutionism which scaffolds the theory. Unlike 
Spencer, he has built a structure which would not collapse if its 
scaffolding were removed, with exceptions in his treatment of 


dynamics. 
PAUL W. FACEY, S.J. 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 


Probation and Social Adjustment. By Jay Rumney and Joseph 
P. Murphy. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xvii+285. $4.50. 


Strongly reminding one of the Gluecks’ One Thousand 
Juvenile Delinquents, this study of 1000 probationers marks a 
new milestone in comprehensive case-studies of “people in 
trouble” relative to their adjustment to prevent relapse or 
re-arrest. The three-year research project, foundation-financed, 
scientifically analysed the adjustment, over an eleven year 
period, of the first 1000 cases received under supervision in 
1937 in the Essex County (Newark), New Jersey, probation 
office. The final report, intended primarily to offer improved 
techniques for those engaged in probation work, has been pub- 
lished as a public service and should interest any serious student 
of criminology. 
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Dr. Rumney of Rutgers University, research director, and 
his probation chief associate have produced a masterful piece of 
scientific research, despite serious handicaps of poorly-organized 
and incomplete record-taking and the vague “assets and liabili- 
ties” classification used in the records. The authors devised an 
interview schedule as their main research tool. Scientifically 
the study is weakened through the use of students for the bulk 
of the interviewing and the great reliance placed on the inter- 
viewees for factual accuracy. 

Outstanding features of the techniques used include the four- 
area conceptual scheme to measure adjustment, and a cleverly- 
devised “typology of offenders” to classify personality traits 
and offense-situations in a prediction scale. Selected samples 
exemplify the typology. Two appendixes furnish a sample of 
the interview schedule and interesting responses of the inter- 
viewees. 

While the study is a masterful accumulation of analyses, 
it is disappointing i in its synthesis as evidenced in the final chap- 
ter on “Improving Probation” which is heavily repetitious of 
what has already appeared in various textbooks on criminology. 
This, however, does not impair the value of the study in its 
detailed analysis of types, offense-situations, age, race, and other 
factors, for predictability as to adjustment. 

HERBERT LEIEs, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


Sampling Techniques. By William G. Cochran. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv+330. $6.50. 


The announcement for this book stated that it ‘‘can be used 
by anyone who is well grounded in basic statistical concepts and 
familiar with a minimum of mathematics (in particular with 
elementary algebra and summation notation).” For one wanting 
to do more than “use” the book, however, it is somewhat dis- 
concerting to discover that it aims at explaining “the relation 
between sample theory and the main stream of statistical 
theory” (p. vii). The sample theory analyzed is restricted 
mainly to predicting the precision (variance of estimates) and 
cost of sampling finite populations, an area of lively recent 
developments. The author, currently President of the American 
Statistical Association, seemed to this unsophisticated ad-reader, 
to present a classicly clear and critical systematization. 

Moreover, the explanation of the formulas is pointed to sug- 
gestions for their use; each chapter cites some illustrative 
surveys, and concludes usually with recommendations (‘“Sum- 
mary comments”) and problems (‘Exercises’). Anyone who 
has puzzled through the terminology of ad hoc complicated 
sample designs will find his way surprisingly easy here, and 
will move toward a meaningful clarification of the feasibility 
and limitations of sound sampling. As he reaches the final 
chapter on non-response and errors of measurement, he will find 
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a particularly rewarding statement. Thus the book bridges over 
from theory to application; it may be readily integrated into 
the readings for courses in social statistics. It certainly deserves 
more than consignment to the sociologist’s crowded reference 
shelf. It is an apt treatise and a compelling text. 

B. G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Anthropology Today: An Encyclopedic Inventory. Prepared 
under the Chairmanship of A. L. Kroeber. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. v+966. $9.00. 


An Appraisal of Anthropology Today. Editors: Sol Tax, Loren 
C. Eiseley, Irving Rouse, Carl F. Voegelin. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. v+395. $6.00. 
Instructors, students, researchers, and field workers in 

anthropology will find in Anthropology Today: An Encyclopedic 

Inventory a volume of knowledge and a boon in time-saving. 

Sociologists, historians, psychologists, political scientists will 

find it a scholarly reference. The general reader will find it 

educative reading. 

The volume contains exactly what its title declares: it covers 
the whole range of methods, techniques, problems, accomplish- 
ments, and possibilities of modern anthropology. It is a resume 
of what each contributor found to be important in anthropology 
in 1952. 

In June of 1952 eighty of the world’s most eminent anthro- 
pologists, some from every continent, each a specialist in his 
field, met in New York in an International Symposium on An- 
thropology. The Symposium was held on the invitation and 
under the auspices of the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthro- 
pological Research. Previous to the Symposium a group of 
leaders decided on fifty subjects as of key importance and as 
the most complete inventory of anthropology. This done, spe- 
cialists in each subject were selected. These prepared papers 
for the Symposium. It is these papers that form the essays in 
Anthropology Today: An Encyclopedic Inventory. 

The essays are grouped under methods and results in prob- 
lems in the historical approach; under methods and results in 
problems of anthropology in process at the present time; and 
under results in the problems of application. 

One of the most gratifying contributions of the volume, 
especially to students contemplating field work, is the series of 
essays dealing with methods and techniques. Such essays under 
the historical approach are entitled long-range dating in arche- 
ology, dating fossil remains, and strategy of culture history. 
In the area of anthropology in process, essays in methods and 
techniques deal with those in linguistics; in psychological tech- 
nique, that is with projective tests in field work; with interview 
techniques and field relationships; and with processing anthro- 
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pological material. The final essay of the volume gives the 
student an insight into the use of technical aids, such as 
photography, x-ray, microfilming and reflex copying, sound 
recording, aerial reconnaissance and photography, experimental 
phonetics, and others. 

Nine essays deal with anthropology applied to anthropome- 
try, growth and constitution, medicine, language teaching, in- 
dustry, and government. Each of the fifty essays is followed 
by a comprehensive and up-to-date list of references. 

The objective of the Symposium was not only to present 
anthropology in its totality, but also to discuss it in its totality. 
It did this. The presentation is found in Anthropology Today: 
An Encyclopedic Inventory; the discussions are found in the 
companion volume, An Appraisal of Anthropology Today. After 
the inventory papers were read, the eighty scholars talked about 
many of them. Discussions brought forth significantly new 
items, a great deal of factual material, the need for more re- 
search in many fields, areas in which there is much confusion 
in thinking. Discussions are given under title and with name 
of discvssant. A student, therefore, having read an essay on any 
particular subject in Anthropology Today: An Encyclopedic 
Inventory can turn for the discussion of that subject to An Ap- 
praisal of Anthropology Today. Here he will learn what other 
scholars have to say about the subject, and usually what they 
and their colleagues forecast as important future research in 
that particular area. 

SISTER M. INEZ HILGER, O.S.B. 
St. Cloud Hospital School of Nursing, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Society and Sanity. By F. J. Sheed. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1953. Pp. 274. $3.00. 


Putting flesh on the bare bones of sound principles is the 
special gift which Frank Sheed brings to this companion book 
of his earlier Theology and Sanity. Giving life to the explana- 
tion of the nature of man, he applies this basic thinking to two 
institutions — the family and the state. 

Vigorously and effectively he shows that sociologically, the 
question of questions for our century is: Whence flow human 
rights? He demonstrates that human rights cannot be estab- 
lished if man is considered to be merely an animal, or a chemical 
formula. The Christian view alone gives a sound foundation, in 
teaching that man is created in God’s image, is free, responsible, 
and immortal (pp. 33-36). Society is not the source of rights. 
“Man’s claim upon Society lies not in his usefulness to Society, 
but simply in his being a man.” 

A good example of the “teasers” in this book is the opening 
sentence of the section on “Marriage and the Family”: “The 
typical modern man practically never thinks about sex.” After 
showing the difference between “thinking” and the typical 
modern attitude toward sex — drooling, picturing, craving, 
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dreaming — he embarks on what this reviewer believes to be 
one of the best treatments for helping young people think 
through and form correct attitudes on marriage. The style is 
so interesting that one cannot put the book down; the examples 
are so striking that they are not easily forgotten. 

In the section on the State, there is the same application of 
sound principles. Familiar concepts are presented in novel garb; 
difficult questions are tackled with courage. One of these, the 
so-called “Welfare State,” is discussed, it seems to this reviewer, 
with English rather than American facts in mind. But the 
ideal — preservation of personal liberty — is well set up. In 
our day, however, students might well be led to a balanced view 
by some further discussion of the principle of limited or mini- 
mum government intervention which is frequently not only a 
right but a duty of the State. 

For most readers, this book will end too soon. If the author 
would apply his special talents to elucidating the principles 
governing at least two other areas — labor-management rela- 
tions and international relations — this excellent volume would 
be still further enhanced. Perhaps a later edition will contain 
such sections. Meanwhile, Society and Sanity is required read- 
ing for courses in social ethics, marriage and the family, social 
problems, and political science. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S8.M. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Societies Around the World. By T. Lynne Smith (Gen. Ed.). 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1953. Vol. I, Pp. xiii+528; 
Vol. II, Pp. xii+608. $5.90 each volume. 


Through the interdisciplinary cooperation of three anthro- 
pologists, two geographers, and one sociologist, comprehensive 
studies of six societies have been assembled in these two volumes 
for students of the social sciences. They range from the simple 
Eskimo through the matrilineal Navaho and the monarchical 
Baganda, in volume one, to three civilized societies, the Chinese 
Peasant, the Cotton South, and the English Midlands, in volume 
two. 

The essential characteristics of each society are presented 
under the general headings of People, Habitat, Making a Living, 
Social Organization and Process, Sociocultural Change, and 
Social Policy. 

In an introduction (“How to Study a Society’), replete with 
basic definitions and classifications, the student is oriented for 
these comparative studies. Although one might question the 
division of culture into artifacts, sociofacts, and mentifacts, 
much good advice is given the beginning student. Praiseworthy 
is the emphasis upon the uniqueness of each society and the 
occurrence of “common denominators” in all societies. They 
also “reject the attempt to explain the nature of any society 
exclusively in terms of a single, narrow point of view,” such as 
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Marxism or social Darwinism. ‘Such theories are monistic, or 
onesided, because they fail to recognize that society is the 
product of many forces.” 

Probably the most valuable contribution of this compilaltion 
is the realization, expressed both indirectly and directly in the 
text, that, although each individual can only be adequately un- 
derstood when projected over against the values prevailing in 
his own sociocultural framework, certain behavioral and moral 
absolutes are found present in all societies. It is only the ex- 
pression of these values that varies from society to society. 

These two massive volumes contain 164 articles which vary 
in length from a single page to twenty-five pages or more. One 
hundred and nineteen authors are presented, some by reprints 
from their published texts. Thirty-six fine plates and maps 
make the work very attractive. 

Teachers of the social sciences, especially those laboring 
under deficient library facilities, will welcome Societies Around 
the World with its full-lelngth portraits of six societal types. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


An Introduction to Anthropology. By Ralph L. Beals and Harry 
Hoijer. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953. Pp. 
xxi+658. $6.00. 


The authors have written an introductory text that gives 
primary emphasis to anthropology as a highly specialized disci- 
pline and only secondary consideration to such currently more 
popular concerns as personality-culture relationships, research 
into acculturation processes, etc. This is not to say that these 
fields of interdisciplinary interest are neglected or derided; 
rather, Beals and Hoijer have set out to build a solid foundation 
of “stones and bones” anthropology upon which a freer range 
of interest may later rest. 

Those readers who begin with an interest in the social or 
cultural anthropology emphases may find the extremely detailed 
sections dealing with physical anthropology to be burdensome 
at times. Skull and physique measurements, the distribution of 
fossils in time and region, discussions of the techniques of stone 
chipping or basket weaving, and similar topics essential to a 
proper coverage of the chosen field present the authors with a 
literary challenge that is not always met successfully. 

The sections on Heredity and Genetics (Chapter 3) and 
various aspects of Race (especially Chapters 4, 6, and 7) would 
be extremely valuable references for relevant courses in sociol- 
ogy. The chapter on Religion, employing the concept of religion 
as a response to a psychological need to cope with uncertainties, 
may be objectionable to some Catholic readers, but the authors 
do not carry their interpretation to the offensive point of equa- 
ting Christian beliefs and practices with “parallels” taken from 
pagan cultures. The Preface notes that the book was developed 
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from the notes and experience garnered through many years of 

teaching introductory anthropology courses; the authors’ mas- 

tery of the subject matter is clearly revealed in the reading. 
GORDON C. ZAHN 

Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Americans and Chinese. By Francis L. K. Hsu. New York: 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 1953. Pp. xix+457. $6.00. 


Born in south Manchuria and an American by choice, Dr. 
Hsu has written a marginal man’s reflections on his life experi- 
ence, applying the primary group technique to two nations. 
There is fundamentally only one difference: the Chinese feel 
secure and the Americans are very insecure. Because Americans 
overemphasize self-reliance they lack a sense of belonging; they 
are individual-centered, the Chinese are situation-centered. 

Dr. Hsu never departs from his original thesis: the primary 
group ties are basic and the permanent core of all other ties. 
Without irrevocable social and psychological ties in life Ameri- 
cans hold on to a permanent God because He provides them 
with a source of support and a sense of clinging to security. 
The Chinese, on the other hand, have few emotional require- 
ments which cannot find gratification in the primary human 
contacts of the family, the neighborhood, or the local community. 
American workers are promised a sense of belonging in a “fac- 
tory family,” American students in a “university family,” and 
American mourners in a “funeral home.” By retaining perma- 
nently a close relationship with those persons he has known 
from infancy, the Chinese achieves a sense of self importance 
which makes it unnecessary for him to seek happiness by ac- 
quiring material comforts. These vast differences of psycho- 
logical orientation send the two nations off in fundamentally 
different directions of dilemma. American rugged individualism 
has its costly effects but Chinese society has known twenty 
centuries of cultural and political semi-paralysis for discour- 
aging differences. 

Dr. Hsu does with security and its negation what Freud 
tried to do with sex, twisting it to explain society. Applying his 
thesis to Communism, he feels that there is far greater danger 
of the West succumbing to it than that China will become 
moored to its present political thinking. Although the pattern 
of mutual dependence within primary groups has been the chief 
cause of poverty in China, the author recommends that they not 
entirely surrender these patterns if they hope to defeat totali- 
tarianism in their midst. America should strive to rejuvenate 
these social units which made China strong. It is a simple 
formula: Americans need less self reliance and more mutual 
dependence and the Chinese need less mutuality and more self- 
reliance. 

Apart from the overworked general thesis the book contains 
some highly informative pages on two cultures as seen by one 
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who has moved along the margin of each world. Despite the 
author’s compulsions, the American missionary or businessman 
to China would do well to invest in Dr. Hsu’s study. 

WILLIAM E. HOGAN, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Changing The Attitude of Christian Toward Jew. By Henry 
Enoch Kagan. New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
Pp. xvit+155. $2.75. 


Rabbi Kagan’s book proves that one must call a spade a spade 
in order to change attitudes toward minorities. The author was 
interested in finding the best educational technique for improv- 
ing Christian attitudes toward Jews and devised two experi- 
ments which were carried out with the cooperation of Protestant 
youth groups. The first experiment tested an indirect technique 
which involved teaching the Jewish origins of Christianity and 
the religious values held in common by Christians and Jews, 
as well as emphasis upon brotherly love as the desirable moti- 
vation of both groups. This technique did not grapple directly 
with the problem of prejudice and was not effective. 

The second, a direct technique, corrected misinformation 
about Jews and allowed free expression of feelings about them; 
involved the person directly in the problem of Jewish-Gentile 
relations and reoriented the Christian’s values with reference 
to the Jew in terms of their common origin and beliefs. This 
method, which went considerably beyond the first one in search- 
ing out problems and frankly discussing them, resulted in a 
significant reduction in prejudice and assured more permanently 
changed attitudes. A private interview, similar in scope to the 
direct technique, was also successful in changing attitudes, but 
is not readily adapted for use with large groups. The experi- 
ments were carefully controlled and the scales used to measure 
attitudes were highly reliable. The research demonstrated that 
there must be an explicit application of religious values to social 
life in order to assure attitude change. It also showed that 
teaching about the Jewish contribution to Christianity did not 
increase anti-Jewish hostility, as psychoanalytic theorists have 
contended it could because such teaching was supposed to 
mobilize the Christian’s unconscious resentment of the controls 
imposed by Christianity. 

The author makes a useful distinction between anti-Jewish 
prejudice and antisemitism, terms which are almost invariably 
used interchangeably. Kagan says that antisemitism is an 
irrational body of racist ideas making the Jews responsible for 
all social ills and that this produces a consistent policy calling 
for their suppression. An anti-Jewish attitude, on the other 
hand, is not an ideology, lacks antisemitism’s intensity, and is 
akin to ordinary group prejudice. Theories of prejudice which 
are based upon concepts of personality malfunction tend to 
imply that there is only a difference in degree between those 
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who hold any unfavorable attitude toward the Jews, and the 
most gross antisemitism. Kagan’s distinction establishes a 
qualitative difference between the two attitudes which should 
be helpful in investigating their origins and dynamics. 

Anyone interested in intergroup relations will find Rabbi 
Kagan’s book an excellelnt resource for use in courses or as a 
guide for group discussions, as well as a stimulus to the inte- 
gration of the teachings of religion and social psychology in 
order to foster positive attitudes toward minorities. 

CHARLES T. O’REILLY 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Ethnic Relations in the United States. By Edward C. McDonagh 
and Eugene S. Richards. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1953. Pp. xiv+408. $4.00. 

It seems a happy thought that this notable effort towards 
racial integration should be of biracial authorship. The result 
is a full and fair discussion, an abundance of data understand- 
ingly presented. After a generalized consideration of ethnic 
relations, the authors analyze the legal, educational, and eco- 
nomic status of each of seven of our minority groups: Negroes, 
Jews, Mexicans, Indians, Japanese, Chinese, and European 
Immigrants. All this is preliminary to suggested methods of 
improving ethnic relations. The description of prevailing trends 
carries well into 1953. Complete with chapter summaries, 
problems for study and discussion, and selected readings (many 
quite extensive readings even incorporated into the text), the 
volume is eminently useful to teacher and mature student alike. 

Catholic teachers can and should supply the moral element 
largely omitted. For in the matter of intergroup relations, 
Christ’s “I am the way ...” each year becomes more obviously 
true as each other “way” is found a dead-end road. Despite 
the authors’ opinion, intergroup union need not wait upon a 
whole complex of further research projects; we already know 
far more than we apply. The value of research itself is depend- 
ent upon spiritual and religious insight, upon open-minded inter- 
pretation. (Recall the job Dr. Jessie Bernard did upon the 
Catholic Church in her American Community Behavior.) 

The spirit, “In many things we all offend,” is more con- 
structive of human fellowship than any conclusion to be arrived 
at through research. Ireland is not the kindly protector of her 
Protestant and Jewish minorities as a consequence of scientific 
researches. Nor does a Little Sister of the Poor daily live the 
“brotherhood of man” because of the conclusions of anthro- 
pology. Still, not less research; just more religion. It is a 
question of values. 

JOHN E. CooGAN, S.J. 

University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 
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Factory Folkways: A Study of Institutional Structure and 
Change. By John S. Ellsworth, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 284. $4.00. 


“TI have two homes,” this man said, ‘“‘my home where I live 
and my factory home where I work.” This statement from the 
introduction epitomizes the function and scope of Factory Folk- 
ways. Ellsworth believes that the crucial factor in the study of 
industrial society, the institutional aspects of the office and 
factory “in the fullest sociological sense” of the term, have been 
overlooked. He has divided his book into three sections: a 
historical description of the origin and development of the New 
Freedom Company; a theoretical analysis of the concepts of 
institution — charter, organization, and function — based on 
Malinowski; and an application of such principles to industry. 

Great stress has been placed on the term charter, which is 
the most complex of the elements in an institution. “It refers 
to the philosophy which underlies group behavior, the beliefs, 
purposes, guiding principles, and values which the group holds 
in common” (p. 93). One of the very important, at least among 
older workers in the New Freedom Company, is that of security. 
It is much less effective among younger men. Ellsworth criti- 
cizes the overemphasis on the primary group concept as a bind- 
ing force, and points out advantages stemming from deperson- 
alization in industry. Communication, he indicates, can offset 
secondary group liabilities if used sincerely and truthfully. 

Professor Ellsworth’s book is a contribution to the field of 
industrial sociology, and falls within the type most needed: 
emphasis upon theory. He has quite fruitfully applied certain 
aspects of social theory to a specific situation with illluminating 
results. All students and teachers of social problems and indus- 
trial sociology courses will find reading of it rewarding. 

JOHN J. KANE 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


The Local Union: Its Place in the Industrial Plant. By Leonard 
R. Sayles and George Strauss. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. Pp. xvit+269. $3.50. 


Realizing that the local union has been relatively neglected 
in the mass of studies of unionism, Leonard R. Sayles and 
George Strauss of the New York School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University, undertook to fill in this gap; 
and the result is this interesting and informative book. Their 
study is divided into four broad sections: the setting for the 
study, the grievance process, officers and stewards, and problems 
of union democracy. 

Handling grievances seems to be one of the most important 
union activities on the local level. As relations between man- 
agement and union mature, there is a tendency to avoid formal 
procedure and settle grievances informally. Here the shop 
steward is usually bypassed in favor of the union leader, with 
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the result that the former’s role is diminishing. 

Especially interesting is the portrayal of the union leader. 
Contrary to the stereotype, the authors found the local leader 
idealistic, energetic, and sincerely interested in helping the 
members, and as his experience increases, more conservative 
and sympathetic to the problems of management. Personal 
economic gain is effectively ruled out as a motive for seeking 
the office. 

Democracy is a reality at the grass roots of unionism, if it 
is defined as the responsiveness of leaders to the demands of the 
rank and file. But if participation in union affairs is the norm, 
there is little democracy. The apathy of the members, the 
tedium of union meetings, the tremendous demands of active 
participation on the time, family, and nerves of the members, 
does much to discourage widespread participation. For all who 
wish, however, there is ample opportunity to participate. 

The style is clear, the conclusions are cautious, and the book 
can be read with profit by students of industrial relations, by 
union members and officers, and by anyone sincerely interested 
in unionism. JOSEPH M. FALLON, S.J. 
Weston College, Weston, Mass. 


Man and Modern Society: Conflict and Choice in the Industrial 
Era. By Karl de Schweinitz, Jr. and Kenneth W. Thompson 
with the collaboration of Paul K. Hatt. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1953. Pp. xii+849. $5.25. 

Internal disturbances created by external pressures in 
modern political society intensify anxieties. The growth of 
nationalism and militarism, the development of industrialism 
and the rise of social disorders aggravate conflicts in individuals 
and in groups. The text under review emphasizes the relation 
between conflict and choice. 

For the student attempting to understand the implications 
of the problem, the authors of Man and Modern Society offer a 
collection of readings. These have been selected with three 
theses as the base: choice is essential to any society; choices are 
made in industrial, urban, and political life; national and inter- 
national tensions are the consequence of decisions in industrial 
society. These readings from the works of well-known authors 
are uneven in content and style. But they serve the useful pur- 
pose of providing primary source material for the student. 

The text is the outgrowth of the social science course at 
Northwestern University. It is reminiscent of the much earlier 
work done at the University of Chicago. The readings neglect 
entirely the social expression of the Roman Catholic Church but 
include data on the threat of communism. Despite certain 
inadequacies the book offers an opportunity to understand the 
fearful problem of choice and conflict, and the threat to freedom 
of choice in our times. MARGARET MARY TOOLE - 
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Politics, Economics, and Welfare. By Robert A. Dahl and 
Charles E. Lindblom. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1953. Pp. xxiii+-557. $5.00. 

Increasing disunity of thought and problems of communica- 
tion have attended the growth and specialization in the various 
social sciences. In Politics, Economics, and Welfare, Professor 
Dahl, a political scientist, and Professor Lindblom, an economist, 
have tried to reverse this trend by cutting across the entire 
fabric of social science. 

The authors start by postulating seven goals or values 
(reminiscent of Small’s six interests) which motivate individual 
or group action: freedom, rationality, democracy, subjective 
equality, security, progress, and appropriate inclusion. The 
selected goals appear to be biased (rightness, duty, and response 
to authority are not considered) and are rather weakly justified 
as influencing behavior through psychological “identification” 
— an individual may have guilt feelings unless others share in 
a goal he possesses — and pragmatic “strategic consequences” 
— an individual will have a better chance of benefiting from a 
value if shared by all instead of only an elite. 

The greater part of the work is devoted to four general 
social-political-economic processes, principally as they operate in 
American society: the price system, control of and by leaders; 
hierarchy, control by leaders; polyarchy, control of leaders; and 
bargaining, control among leaders. Using the postulated moti- 
vating values and accepted sociological concepts as analytical 
tools, these four processes are studied and the operations of 
various types of vertical and horizontal controls in business and 
government and, to a lesser extent, in labor unions, churches, 
and other institutions are laid bare. This analysis is sweeping, 
yet sufficiently systematic and detailed to touch on many facets 
of American society which have long been overlooked. It should 
assist in demolishing many myths and prejudices, particularly 
of the function of “hierarchy” in our society. Generally highly 
successful, Politics, Economics, and Welfare is somewhat limited 
by the lack of empirical data which are needed to round out 
such a study. To those interested in multi-disciplinary analysis 
and in planning or formulating social policy as well as to those 
concerned with the effects of applying general moral principles 
to social, political, and economic activities, this work will be 
highly profitable. 


Washington, D.C. 


DONALD E. SMITH 


The Trend of Government Activity in the United States since 
1900. By Solomon Fabricant. New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., 1953. Pp. xix+267. $4.00. 
Social scientists who feel the need for statistical meat to 

stimulate, nourish, or support their theories concerning the 

scope and functions of government in the American economy will 
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appreciate this thorough and objective analysis of factors and 
trends in government activities. Through careful assembling 
and refining of many indices the author measures the absolute 
and relative importance of government expansion since the turn 
of the century, notes and describes the trends of forces operat- 
ing immediately before and after 1900, and studies the influence 
of several socio-economic factors that characterize the half 
century of development. 

The inclusion of local, state, and federal government may 
come as a surprise to some readers but therein lies one of the 
assets of the book — it would be impossible to appreciate the 
role of government without including all three levels. Services 
such as highway construction and maintenance, water and 
sewerage systems, and public schools have become so much a 
part of our living that many people do not regard them as 
government activities; thus, the expansion of federal programs 
overshadows the other levels. The use of the three levels both 
facilitates and complicates the statistical study since a wider 
variety of statistical material from surveys and records makes 
possible the use of indices where other statistical evidence is 
lacking to determine the increase in government employment, 
in capital assets, and in business. 

Freedom of application, if such is necessary, is left to the 
reader; interpretation within the study is confined to the sta- 
tistical evidence. The presentation is objective even if decisions 
have to be made on selection of dates and determination of what 
is and what is not government employment and government 
business. While expansion is the main trend, it would seem that 
the book itself would not have been possible were it not for 
some of the expanded services of government, and there would 
seem to be a need for reviewing similar studies of commercial 
development in order to appraise the significance of government 
expansion. 

There is a suggestion for reading the first and last chapters 
and glancing at the charts in the text but such an approach 
could hardly do justice to the application of methodology, the 
wealth of footnotes, and the excellent charts, tables, and 
appendices. JOSEPH W. MCGEE 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Psychoanalysis and Personality. A Dynamic Theory of Normal 
Personality. By Joseph Nuttin. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1953. Pp. xiv+310. $4.00. 


Professor Nuttin teaches at the University of Louvain. His 
book has been translated from the French, and a special com- 
pliment should be made to George Lamb who has faithfully 
reproduced the original version. It is an exclusively psycho- 
logical work, and there would be no reason for reviewing it in 
a sociological journal if it did not raise a few questions of 
genuine sociological significance. 
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How explain that this is probably the first study on psychol- 
ogy by a European scholar which takes fully into account the 
publications of American scientists of the last 20 years? Another 
question: why has no other Catholic psychologist thus far 
shown such an intimate understanding of psychoanalysis and 
such an ability to view it within the development of modern 
psychology as Father Nuttin? To be sure, he is a scholar of 
rare ability. But he is the first to discuss such delicate problems 
as the relationship between the unconscious and free will, or 
the conflicts between and the coordination of psychotherapy and 
moral principles, with the full insight that is required if one 
wants to arrive at constructive solutions. 

It seems to me that the reluctance of Catholic scholars in 
regard to psychoanalysis needs an interpretation as much from 
the cultural and sociological perspective as from the psycho- 
logical angle. Perhaps Father Nuttin’s work will inspire some 
of our colleagues to undertake a study like this. 

Still another point should be considered. If one agrees that 
the concerted effort of Parsons, Shils, Tolman, Kluckhohn, and 
their associates to develop a general theory of action as the 
basis for a network of sociological concepts is among the most 
important contributions in our field then he should turn to 
Professor Nuttin’s book. He has advanced psychological theory 
to a point where it will help sociologists to refine their concep- 
tual tools. If it is true that sociology has to rely heavily on 
psychology, then the changes and progress in this science have 
to be followed up by sociologists. Professor Nuttin’s book ren- 
ders us even one more service: it will help us Catholic sociolo- 
gists better to integrate the moral values and principles that 
derive from our philosophy of man into a general sociological 
system. We can learn how to improve communication with our 
non-Catholic colleagues. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Paths of Loneliness. The Individual Isolated In Modern Society. 
By Margaret Mary Wood. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1953. Pp. x+250. $3.75. 


Much attention has been given in recent years to a study of 
the lonely individual, of the causes of his isolation, and of the 
reactions of such lonely people to their predicament. Miss 
Wood has compiled them, adding her own observations and 
experiences, and organized this vast material in a most stimu- 
lating manner. The twelve-page bibliography reflects the laud- 
able attempt of the author to “synthesize” the sociological, 
psychological, and cultural approaches to the phenomenon of 
loneliness. 

Miss Wood’s amazing command of literature has induced her 
to make numerous references to poetry, belles-lettres, and 
philosophy. It is noteworthy that the technique of presentation 
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which she uses is for this reason not only not “unscientific” but 
positively inspiring. It seems to this reviewer that a first com- 
prehensive monograph in the field of loneliness will serve its 
purpose much better by being lively in method and style. It 
invites other scholars to develop the conceptual armor which is 
needed for an integration of the phenomenon of the isolated 
individual into the analysis of our society as a whole. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the first are described 
the various social forces which produce the lonely individual, 
e.g., occupational isolation, the segregation of the sexes, the 
reasons why people remain unmarried, the impact of the rela- 
tions between the older and the younger generation, the effect 
of unemployment on the human mind, the isolation of the man 
in high position, the repercussions of prison life and finally of 
certain diseases (leprosy, tuberculosis, blindness, mental sick- 
ness) on the individual’s contact with others. The second part 
describes the manifold ways by which lonely individuals react 
to their predicament. There is the urge to get away by seeking 
adventures in travel and exploration; there is the “lonely ego- 
tist,” the authoritarian who escapes into rigid formalism; the 
people who are unable to find a socially acceptable solution and 
become delinquents; and there are the heroes who try to over- 
compensate their deficiency in human rapports. 

The author covers a very broad field indeed and has much 
to say about all the possible aspects in each of the situations 
described. As a whole, it is a pioneer study which deserves the 
attention of all social scientists. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Our Common Neurosis. By Charles B. Thompson and Alfreda 
P. Sill. New York: Exposition Press, 1952. Pp. xxxii+210. 
$3.50. 

In their preface the authors state that “it is hoped that the 
material gathered together in these pages may contribute its bit 
toward a freer, more democratic view of human behavior and 
its disorders” (p. xxx). In the opinion of this reviewer, aside 
from the sketches given by some of the research group which 
may be of use to psychiatrists, there is little possibility that the 
authors will attain their aim, for the work as a whole lacks the 
extremely important perspective furnished by an objective 
morality and seems to be permeated with the doctrines of Rous- 
seau. “Our ‘normal’ behavioral right and wrong do not make 
contact at any point with what is biologically fitting or un- 
fitting” (p. 65). 

The question under discussion seems to be “What is the 
matter with normality?” The authors attempt to prove that 
from the light of our basic biological tendencies those outside of 
mental hospitals are just as psychotic but somewhat more 
inhibited than the mentally ill. The work is composed of notes 
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on a group experiment with sketches and essays by members 
of the group who admittedly are suffering from neurosis, and it 
attempts to give a “fresh approach to the problems of human 
relations.” The authors have divided their work into nine chap- 
ters, each discussing some phase of the science of human be- 
havior. Most of it is presented in the light of the investigations 
in human behavior carried on by Dr. Trigant Burrow who con- 
ducted a workshop-in-human-relations. 

The authors believe that we ‘must become fully aware of 
the discrepancies in our normal behavior” (p. 173). The fact 
that these “discrepancies” are none other than the failure to 
recognize the obligations of the moral law is completely ignored. 
“Every human culture has its own concept of what constitutes 
right behavior. Yet in every case this concept is a mental, 
ulterior evaluation of a mystical something designated as ‘the 
good.’”’ And elsewhere: “the artificial standards of ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ we handle so glibly have no solid basis anywhere” (p. 65). 
Apparently the authors think there are no real categories such 
as right and wrong, but merely what is biologically efficient or 
non-efficient. This viewpoint limits them to one level of evalua- 
tion in the field of human reality, namely, the material, and 
rather specifically, the biological. This in itself is insufficient 
and misleading when used in isolation from the rest of the total 
range of human needs and values. 

SISTER LEO MARIE PREHER, O.P. 
Siena College, Memphis, Tenn. 


Human Relations. By Hugh Cabot, Joseph A. Kahl, et al. Cam- 
bridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1953. Volume I: 
Concepts in Concrete Social Science. Pp. xxxi+333. $4.75. 
Meas II: Cases in Concrete Social Science. Pp. viiit+273. 

4.25. 


The first volume of this work will be of particular interest 
to those who would explore the case method of teaching in the 
social sciences. The various chapters constitute something of 
an explanatory outline to be filled in with extensive required 
readings, some of which are provided at the end of each chapter 
and the remainder given in normal reference form. That these 
readings form an integral part of the “text” is illustrated by 
the fact that the instructions to turn to them are inserted at 
specific points in the course of each chapter. Thus, the principal 
contribution of the joint authors lies in the organization of the 
readings and the composition of the necessary introductory and 
transitional paragraphs. The principal orientation appears to 
be psychological with a secondary emphasis on the cultural; 
sociology in anything like a “pure” form (assuming there is 
such a thing) is not greatly in evidence. This, no doubt, stems 
from the delineation of “human relations’ — defined as a “‘con- 
sideration of the face-to-face interactions” between individuals 
and their environment — as the area of study. The readings 
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included in the book are of uniformly high quality with those 
of Cooley, Durkheim, and Florence Kluckhohn deserving special 
mention; however, some of them could have been pared a bit 
without too great a loss in value to the student. One might 
question, too, the wisdom of depending upon outside reading to 
the extent indicated here; more than 2,000 pages of required 
readings are assigned in addition to the two volume text, to say 
nothing of the extensive “recommended” readings listed as well. 

Volume II gives promise of far wider utility, for here are 
gathered thirty-three cases involving actual “human relations” 
situations. These range from quite ordinary face-to-face asso- 
ciations to varying degrees of crisis or conflict. Most of the 
case stories are left open for “solution” or discussion by the 
students. Although Volume I contains occasional references to 
some of these cases to illustrate certain points, they are in no 
way dependent upon Volume I material. For this reason they 
are of value in their own right as a focus for class discussions 
regardless of the basic text or theoretical approach that may 
be employed by the instructor. 

These two volumes are recommended for the insight they 
both give into an unusual method of teaching, the high quality 
of readings included in Volume I, and the excellent case material 
furnished in Volume II. William Steig’s cartoon illustrations 
are entertaining though not a particularly significant contribu- 
tion to the academic value of the books. 

GORDON C. ZAHN 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Human Relations in Curriculum Change: Selected Readings 
with Especial Emphasis on Group Development. By Kenneth 

D. Benne and Bozidar Muntyan. New York: The Dryden 

Press, 1951. Pp. xiii+863. $3.25. 

It is unfortunate that the title of this book of readings sug- 
gests that its usefulness is limited to educators. It was first 
published as a bulletin for use with the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program in Illinois as an aid in developing effective 
group procedures, but actually it can well serve a much wider 
audience as a convenient source for what might be termed the 
classic pioneer articles in the new field of group dynamics. The 
selections are taken from the writings of such well-known 
leaders as Kurt Lewin, Leland P. Bradford, Ronald Lippitt, 
Kenneth Benne, and Paul Sheats. 

To make the volume of even greater value for use in sociol- 
ogy classes and for the general public, it would be helpful to 
include in a future edition some background information on 
the National Training Laboratory in Group Development and on 
the Research Center for Group Dynamics, as well as brief bio- 
graphical sketches identifying the authors of the articles. While 
some of the selections are less pertinent than others, and some 
may stimulate controversy, those dealing with the nature of the 
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group, types of group leadership, functional roles of group 
members, group self-evaluation, action research, and role play- 
ing make it well worth while for every sociology department 
to secure a copy. 

SISTER MIRIAM, O.S.U. 
Ursuline College, Cleveland 6, O. 


Society in Transition. By Harry Elmer Barnes. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. xii+878. $6.00. 

Harry Elmer Barnes continues to wave the flag of “thor- 
oughly secularized” science and technology in his revised edition 
of Society in Transition. He says it will do no good to retreat 
into the fog of mysticism into which men flee who lack the 
courage to face the challenge of modern social problems, like 
Toynbee and Sorokin. But Barnes has long been in the fog of 
scientific, materialistic mysticism and still refuses to face the 
challenge of the existence of God and His moral law. God is a 
fact. The moral law is a fact. And no one can understand 
social problems unless he understands the nature of man and 
the moral law that governs him. Lacking this understanding, 
Barnes continues to be an authority on nothing. 


The author modestly describes his book as “a reasonably 
complete survey of the facts and trends in our main social prob- 
lems at mid-century” and “the most useful extant textbook in 
the field.” If this is true, there is need for tremendous work in 
the field. The author says the problem material following 
Chapter One is objective and those who do not accept his frame 
of reference can interpret the material according to their own 
ideas and convictions. But he seems quite incapable of present- 
ing anything objectively. His chapter on ‘Population Trends 
in Modern Society,” for example, presupposes so many false 
“dogmas” like those on birth control, eugenics, sterilization, 
abortion, divorce and all morality, that the material of the book 
is slanted in support of these “dogmas.” 

In a magnanimous attempt at objectivity, the author pre- 
sents some “untenable objections to birth control” and then 
dismisses them with, “The best medical and psychiatric opinion 
is that these objections to contraceptive practices have no foun- 
dation in fact, provided the devices are used by normal persons 
and represents the best scientific methods available.” The state- 
ment, made on page 72, is not followed by a single reference. 
This sort of thing is typical; consequently the book is useless to 
any but those who already believe what Mr. Barnes believes. 
There are three new chapters in this revised edition: housing, 
the family, and community organization. They are no better 
than the rest. In fact, Barnes “out-Barneses” himself in the 
chapter on the family. 

The book is not a complete loss, however. Its format is very 
attractive and worthy of imitation. Especially notable are: the 
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blackface subheadings that break up almost every page, the 
descriptive bibliography at the end of every chapter, and the 
generous use of pictures and graphs. 

JOHN F. KENNEY, S.J. 
St. Xavier’s, Patna, Bihar, India 


Who Shall Survive? Foundations of Siociometry, Group Psycho- 
therapy and Sociodrama. By J. L. Moreno. Beacon, N. Y.: 
Beacon House, Inc., 1953. Pp. cxiv+763. $10.00. 


Despite the identity of title and reproduction of some mate- 
rial found in the original 1934 edition of Who Shall Survive?, 
the 1953 edition of this monumental work of J. L. Moreno bears 
little resemblance in content or literary style to the earlier book. 
Whereas the first edition was largely limited to the application 
of the sociometric method to the study of social groups, the new 
work incorporates much of the theory, as well as the pseudo- 
theology and pseudo-philosophy, associated with Moreno and 
the sociometric movement. However, the extensive application 
of sociometry in the two decades since the first edition appeared 
is reflected in the scope of the data presented; interest in re- 
sponses of indifference as well as attractions and repuplsions in 
sociometric testing are indicative of one line of expansion. 
Refinements of both theory and techniques give evidence of the 
great activity within the movement and the imaginative think- 
ing which has sparked some of its more productive research. 

Sociologists will welcome the approchement of sociometric 
theory and conclusions with those of other sociological ap- 
proaches, despite the author’s continued insistence on the supe- 
riority of the sociometric method in all contexts. Many will 
reject the unity of scientific social research and social action 
demanded by Moreno. Greater attention to cultural factors in 
social life and to the interrelation between these factors and 
individual spontaneity reflect the author’s increasing familiarity 
with other lines of sociological endeavor. Critics of Moreno 
and of sociometry will see in this work the presentation of a 
“system” not unlike those which the author decries so vehe- 
mently. Most will continue to distinguish between the theory, 
particularly that of a theological cast, and the method of soci- 
ometry, despite Moreno’s insistence on their unity. 


For critics, as well as for casual and serious students of 
sociometry, the new edition of Who Shall Survive? constitutes 
the primary reference work in the field of sociometry. Those 
interested in sociometric research will welcome the thirty pages 
of bibliography, as well as the extensive list of hypotheses and 
suggestions of areas needing further sociometric research, ap- 
pended to the work. The uninitiated will also appreciate the 
glossary of sociometric terms. And, if the “Preludes” which 
introduce the work were spontaneously produced, the historian 
of Moreno and sociometry should find many clues to the per-. 
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sonality of the author, his creativity, and the influences which 
have guided the development of the sociometric movement. 

ELIZABETH REICHERT SMITH 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


The Modern City, An Introduction to Urban Sociology. By 
Svend Riemer. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xi+477. $5.50. 


The urban sociologist is faced with the growing problem of 
selecting and integrating an enormous amount of research data 
from the various fields of sociololgy and related disciplines of 
urban land economics, city planning and others. In view of this 
problem, Professor Riemer, University of California sociologist, 
sets as his main objectives the integration of material from 
related fields and the emphasis on basic fundamentals rather 
than research details. 

The subject is introduced by a survey of “The City in 
Western Civilization” based mainly on Turner’s The Great 
Cultural Traditions. The rest of the work is divided into six 
parts discussing urban growth, environment, personality, lei- 
sure, social organization, and planning. Under urban growth, 
the growth of cities, population resources for city growth, and 
geographical patterns of city growth are discussed. The urban 
environment is viewed in terms of ecological units and processes, 
the slum and its people, and the urban fabric. This is followed 
by a discussion of urban personality with chapters on city ways 
(urbanism), man in the city, and the family in the city. Next, 
aspects of urban leisure centering around the question of craft, 
sports, and gambling, and the question of entertainment, human 
interest, and escape are treated. Two final parts deal with social 
organization and planning with chapters on social relations, 
institutions and planning, and chapters on housing, neighbor- 
hood, and city planning. 

The text treats the standard aspects of urban society. Its 
merit lies especially in the discussion of the following topics: 
socio-psychological analysis of the slum, urban fabric, neighbor- 
hood planning, housing, and the general discussion of social 
planning and social organization. Its readability, up-to-date 
selected readings, and fififty problems worked out for the in- 
dividual chapters are worth noting.. 

Despite its general excellence, some detailed shortcomings 
may be noted. References to such notables in the field as Davie, 
Dickinson, Freeman, Hawley, Queen, Quinn, and Walker are 
omitted. Social relations and social institutions as discussed 
could be reworked and consolidated. The signifificance of the 
metropolitan area to the modern city merits a greater attention 
than given by the author. Some of the basic definitions and 
hypotheses found in Chapters Five and Eight should be placed 
in some introductory chapter. Finally, there are numerous 
topics which are only superficially touched upon — ethnic group, 
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metropolitan areas, urban fringe, religious organization, educa- 
tion, local status systems, occupational structure, and com- 
munity welfare. 

CHESTER A. JURCZAK 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1952. Proceedings of The National 
Conference of Social Work. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xiv+370. $4.75. 

The theme of the seventy-ninth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work was “Helping Achieve Democ- 
racy’s Promise for All People.” The papers read at all General 
Sessions, and twenty-four papers presented on sectional pro- 
grams, are included in the “Official Proceedings” for 1952. 

At the outset the reader should remember that this publica- 
tion presents two different sets of concepts from the social wel- 
fare field. One set takes the role of the broad, even the ideal, 
thinker. Governor Stevenson’s paper is in this group. The other 
set of papers comes from social workers who were giving 
straightforward reports of their current thoughts and efforts. 
The papers of the first group are printed automatically whereas 
an editorial committee selects the papers of the second group 
according to established criteria. 

Any generalization about the offering of the first group 
would only add one more generalization for democracy and 
against communism. To these speakers, social work is fervent 
in its belief concerning the sacredness of the human personality. 
Domestically there is deep disfavor toward McCarthyism and 
Jennerism; internationally, there is emphasis on the United 
States’ obligation of world leadership. Despite all this massing 
of social fact and hypothesis we have a priceless value, namely, 
a forum where we can open up our social consciousness and our 
social guilt. Any ogserver of the affairs of freedem would fear 
if controls other than honesty were placed on the limitless 
horizons of the general papers. 

The papers in social work topics are more to the liking of 
social science. Conversely, as the first group of papers appears 
to flee from guiding principles, the practitioner group seems to 
ask for them. This has been a growing vein in the social work 
corpus. The added attestation which the proceedings of 1952 
bring concerning the sincere purpose of social workers to in- 
crease and strengthen the theoretic stature of their profession is 
of consequence to both social policy and social action. 

What may be one of many Catholic observations on review- 
ing the main statements at the 1952 National Conference of 
Social Work? In the mind of the writer one challenge is so 
prominent that other thoughts fade away. In the majority of 
the papers there was expressed directly or indirectly a need and 
desire for the absolutes concerning the nature, welfare, and 
destiny of man. Peculiarly the absolutes we hold are not our 
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own discovery; however, every Catholic should be urged more 
and more to express and promote those truths. If, from us, 
social welfare in a democracy could gain the conviction that 
man is simply a creature of God rather than a being who made 
himself with God’s help, many of the basic confusions about 
social problems and possibilities would be resolved. A practical 
method for developing students who will carry this message 
might be to use The Social Welfare Forum as a class text or an 
agenda item for social-science club discussions. 
LucIAN L. LAUERMAN 

National Catholic School of Social Service, Washington 17, D.C. 


The Cooperative Road to Abundance. By E. R. Bowen. New 

York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiii+169. $3.00. 

E. R. Bowen entered the Consumers’ Cooperative Movement 
from the farm-machinery business, back when motor-driven 
farm-machinery was just coming into extensive use. He saw in 
the cooperative movement a means of distributing both “mate- 
rial” and “cultural” abundance. Through the years, his enthu- 
siasm has not waned; and The Road to Cooperative Abundance 
reveals its author as a man who has talked, read, and thought 
cooperatives for a long time. 

Mr. Bowen declares the economic motives most consonant 
with American ideals to be opportunity, security, and partner- 
ship. Assuming that these are goals, he regards them as unat- 
tainable by either the “competitive system” — which he con- 
fuses with conflict — or by dictatorial “social compulsion.” The 
cooperative form of economic organization is presented as the 
only one adequate for the task. 

There is much common sense in many of the observations 
made in the course of this rambling essay. Mr. Bowen shows a 
practical man’s awareness of how social institutions may be 
changed, of the importance of voluntary groups, and of the 
distinction between political and economic institutions. Yet, 
although many of his opinions deserve discussion, they are sel- 
dom sufficiently amplified. Perhaps more detailed information 
on the cooperative movement itself and its history would have 
strengthened the framework of the book. Moreover, the author’s 
many reflections and analyses fail to converge sharply upon the 
cooperative commonwealth he envisions. 

JOHN S. HARRINGTON, S.J. 
Seattle University, Seattle 22, Wash. 


People of the Deer. By Farley Mowat. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1952. Pp. viiit+344. $4.00. 

One of the most serious pitfalls into which the ethnographer 
of an alien people may easily fall is the great temptation to 
allow his enthusiasm for the “strange” and “fascinating” peo- 
ple he describes, to become plain fanaticism. This mistake was 
made by Herodotus and later by Marco Polo and Pigafetta and 
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most recently by Farley Mowat in his otherwise excellent de- 
scription of the Ihalmiut band of Barren Land Eskimo north- 
west of Churchill. 

This criticism does not deny the justified anger of the author 
at the white man, whose economic policies reduced this group 
of Eskimo from 2000 souls to a mere handful. One might be 
willing to go along with him also in his efforts to blast the 
“acquired immunities theory” as the main cause of their de- 
struction. Induced by the white trader to trap fur-bearing 
animals and to substitute a civilized diet for the deer meat of 
the arctic, the Eskimo simply died of starvation. 

Mowat’s reasoning becomes completely befogged, however, 
when he tries to excuse Eskimo murders with the plea that 
“they were not murders at all, but mercy killings dictated by 
dire necessity” (p. 189). Infanticide, he grants, does occur, but 
“there is an inescapable need for it at times .. . and nothing we 
can preach to the Eskimo will alleviate that tragic necessity” 
(p. 190). Old people seldom die a natural death (i. e., they are 
murdered or commit suicide) for “the logic of the order of death 
in the Barrens is more inexorable than death itself,’’ hence the 
moralists should “peddle their wares” elsewhere, for the Eskimo 
alone “know what it is to assist death in his work” (p. 192). 
“Unfortunately, cannibalism occurs” but it takes courage to eat 
the flesh of the dead in order to live (p. 195). 

He has nothing but contempt for missionaries’ efforts to 
Christianize “the savage in his abhorrent state of nature” (pp. 
88, 269, 285, 288, 366). Lucky for us that Saints Patrick, 
Augustine, Boniface, Methodius, et al., did not feel the same way 
about our European ancestors’ crudities. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


American-Russian Relations, 1781-1947. By William Appleman 
Williams. New York: Rinehart and Co., 1952. Pp. 367. $6.00. 


One way to review a book is to quote from some of its most 
significant admirers. In the Daily Worker for December 22, 
1952, page 7, we read: 

“But the emperor is naked. That is what William Appleman 
Williams is demonstrating to the American people in his sane 
and impressive study of American-Russian Relations, 1781- 
1947. The ‘emperor’ of course, is the pro-war foreign policy 
of the U.S. to whom the vast majority of scholars and writers 
bow in slavish homage. 

“Writing not as a champion of socialism, although as one 
who faces facts with both courage and honesty, Professor Wil- 
liams of the University of Oregon strips all semblance of author- 
ity from the major argument used to justify Washington policy 
— that it is the Soviet Union which is aggressive . . . he stands 
the Big Lie right side up, demonstrating that its reverse is true 
— that it is the ruling capitalists and government circles of the 
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U.S. which began, from the birth of the Soviet Union, to plot 
and work for its destruction. . 

The Daily Worker concludes: “Many more Americans will 
be able to struggle effectively against a new war by. making 
known -the facts contained in Prof. Williams’ books — the facts 
which destroy the Big Lie of ‘Soviet aggression.’ ” 

Such high praise from the daily official agitation paper of 
the CPUSA neither makes Williams a party member nor an 
intentional sympathizer. It does, however, cast suspicion upon 
the author’s objectivity. A second review, in the liberal weekly, 
The New Leader, November 24, 1952, page 22, takes Williams 
to task for elementary errors in scholarship (e.g., pp. 27, 84, 
103, 233). School libraries will do well not to clutter up their 
shelves with books of this sort. 

WILLIAM A. NOLAN 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Christian Faith and the Scientific Attitude. By W. A. White- 
house. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 147. 
$3.75. 


This Cambridge mathematician-Oxford theologian goes to 
great length in adapting religion to suit some “scientists.” Per- 
haps he sees no incongruity in so doing, as he professes to be 
able “to uphold the integrity of Christian life against the critical 
mind.” As a Congregationalist, Dr. Whitehead lays little stock 
in “dogmas” while claiming to speak authoritatively about 
Christian truth. The author is disturbed by his observation that 
“science” would ignore Christianity, and “religion” would ig- 
nore science. Were he to point out more clearly that true science 
should properly be concerned with the method of investigation 
of physical fact, while leaving to philosophy the inquiry into 
causation and teleology of nature, this little book would better 
— his problem and probably yield a more satisfying con- 
clusion. 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Chilean Scrap-Book. By Stephen Clissold. New York: Fred- 
rick A. Praeger, 1952. Pp. 316. $4.75. 


Stephen Clissold spent three years in Chile as a representa- 
tive of the British Council. Chilean Scrap-Book is the outcome 
of those years. As the title implies, this is not an exhaustive 
study of any particular aspect of Chile; yet it contains more 
than mere scraps gathered by a traveling diplomat. An acute 
and thoughtful observer, the author gives a vivid picture of the 
= its landscape and people, its history, politics and in- 

ustry. 

Through the adventures of the English seamen and bucca- 
neers who harried the coasts of Chile came the story of Robin- 
son Crusoe and the ballad of the Ancient Mariner. Anyone 
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interested in knowing the highlights of Chile’s developments 
since the days of the pirates and conquistadores will find this 
book helpful. Fifteen excellent plates and four maps on the end 
sheets add much to its attractiveness and usefulness. 

ARTHUR L. GOERDT, S.M. 
McBride High School, Saint Louis 18, Mo. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Labor Problems and Trade Unionism. By Robert D. Leiter. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1952. Pp. xvi+320. $1.50. 


Written for the College Outline Series, this paper-bound manual gives 
a comprehensive outline to review or to plan courses in labor unionism. 
After an introductory chapter laying the background for trade unionism 
in the United States, the contents fall into five parts: problems in labor 
economics, description of the growth and structure of labor organizations 
in the United States, problems of collective bargaining, the legal aspects 
and settlements of labor disputes, and the development of social security 
programs. 

The arrangement of the material is well-ordered, and the bibliography 
adequate. For a survey course or for brushing up for a comprehensive 
examination the book will be highly serviceable. 

There is nothing in it about the moral principles that apply to, or the 
moral problems that arise out of, industrial relations. Religiously minded 
readers will find amusing the author’s dismissal of the “just wage” concept 
as something that became irrelevant with the end of medieval times. 

DANIEL M. CANTWELL 
Catholic Labor Alliance, Chicago 10, Ill. 


Population Problems. By Warren S. Thompson with the assistance of 
Evangelyn D. Minnis. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. 
Pp. xiii+488. $6.50. 

This, the fourth and extensively revised edition of the ever popular 
book by one of the masters in this field, appears to be a combination of the 
previous edition of Population Problems and Plenty of People. Professor 
Thompson has also ventured a little deeper into the evaluation, discussion, 
and analysis of the implications of population trends. 

The volume contains twenty-two chapters and covers the usual in- 
formation of population theories, population growth, composition of popula- 
tion, decline of the birth rate, mortality, migration, urbanization, future 
and quality of population. His tables are more condensed and contain the 
1950 census results. Conclusions and summaries follow each chapter. 

Although the fourth edition is greatly enhanced in value because it 
contains many value judgments on the part of Professor Thompson, this 
feature also serves as a partial drawback because some of his “subjective” 
interpretations are not fully warranted by the data on which they are 
supposedly based. 

Apart from factors such as these as well as the endorsement of birth 
control, Professor Thompson’s book still remains the best available in its 
field. 

CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 

Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Business and Government: An Introduction. By Jack Taylor. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiv-+322. $1.75. 
Starting with the historical background, the author of this excellent 
addition to the “College Outline Series” works through three main sections: 
goverment as promoter and regulator of special interests (business, agri- 
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culture, labor, consumer); government in business (TVA, RFC, etc.) ; and 
the government’s concern for the whole economy. 


Fact packed, well written, and authoritatively documented, ‘this book 
can be used as a text or in conjunction with standard texts in the field 
— a reference table is supplied. There are two pages of abbreviations of 
“alphabetical agencies,” many text questions, application problems, re- 
search topics, and reading lists. 


If we are entering a new era of the relations of business and govern- 
ment, some additions will have to be made. But Taylor so well sticks to 
the facts — documents, statistics, well-selected quotations, court decisions 
— that little of what he has written will have to be changed. 


Understanding That Boy of Yours. By Melbourne S. Applegate. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1953. Pp. 52. $1.00. 


With twenty-six years of experience as a volunteer in befriending boys 
in trouble, the author here addresses himself “to the parents of a teen- 
age boy who has already come to the attention of the court.” Although 
there is brief mention of broken homes and a section on the boy in need 
of a father, it is perhaps significant that the plan of the work assumes 
that both parents are in the picture. 

Juvenile authorities would do well to place this pamphlet in the hands 
of parents of young people who come to their attention. Stripped of social 
work jargon and written in a highly readable fashion, well sprinkled with 
anecdotes and other illustrative material, Mr. Applegate’s booklet can do 
much to allay their fears and give them common sense guidance. 


Monopoly and Social Control. By Henry A. Wells. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1952. Pp. ix+158. $3.25. 


Much of the evidence presented here to show that monpoly is a threat 
to our democratic way of life is taken from the hearings and reports of 
the Temporary National Economic Committee, the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the House and Senate, and the proceedings of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Wells’ thesis is that if monopoly continues to develop it will 
engender a feeling that strong government intervention is the only force 
that can cope with it — and that will bring us totalitarianism. To prevent 
this, we need a strengthening of anti-trust legislation and a change in 
court procedure and interpretation. 

The key to strengthening government against monopoly is public 
opinion. The author believes that the pro-social forces are gaining over 
the anti-social ones. His evidence includes: the strengthening of the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Justice since 1936 under strong 
leadership (starting with Thurman Arnold) and increased appropriations; 
the gains of “enlightened individualism” during the past half century; 
exposure of the myth that there is an “inexorable drive toward large-scale 
production”; and the growing realization that monopoly goes “counter to 
the free enterprise system. 

Whether one goes along with this rather legalistic thesis or not, he 
will find in this book a readable, well documented; and not too lengthy: 
treatment of monopolies in -all: their--aspects historical baeckground;: 
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origin, development, types of practice, and tactics used when faced with 
prosecution. 


Social Psychology. By J. H. Sprott. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1952. 
Pp. xiv+261. $4.50 (Distributed by The British Book Centre, Inc., 
122 E. 55th St., New York 22, N. Y.) 


It is perhaps not surprising that a book of this size could, at best, give 
the reader no more than a rather superficial review of the field of social 
psychology. In spite of this limitation, however, Professor Sprott man- 
ages to introduce and briefly discuss most of the current theoretical em- 
phases as well as some relatively recent research findings. Thus, while it 
would not serve the purpose of a social psychology text at even the most 
introductory level, this book should be adequate as a manual intended for 
the general reader who wishes to gain some familiarity with this par- 
ticular field. There are some glaring omissions in coverage, among them 
the failure to acknowledge the contributions made by Durkheim and his 
followers or to survey the approach and findings of the small-group and 
group-dynamics researchers. Similarly, there are occasional errors of fact 
— the spelling of “MacDougall” and the identification of Chicago as the 
setting for Whyte’s Street Corner Society are examples. Here and there 
one finds strong hints of an underlying note of ethical relativism and a 
somewhat uncritical willingness to accept publicly stated Soviet “goals” 
at their face value. These shortcomings, however, do not pervade the 
book to the extent that it can not be recommended for the limited use 
suggested earlier. 

The physical make-up of the book, however, is quite unsatisfactory, 
especially so when it is compared with others published at the same price 
level. While this criticism does not involve the academic merit of Sprott’s 
effort, the content is not so far superior to competing books that it can 
overcome the disadvantage of being an ugly duckling of the bookshelf. 

GoRDON C. ZAHN 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Marriage and the Family in American Culture. By Andrew G. Truxal 
and Francis E. Merrill. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
x+587. $5.75. 


Viewing marriage and family as forms of interaction within the 
specific framework of American culture, the authors deftly integrate his- 
torical, statistical, and analytical data. 

Significant phases of marriage and family relationships — and how 
they influence society and personality — are presented in tangible correla- 
tion with related fields. For example, the chapter “Family and Religion” 
shows the affinity between these two social institutions in a dispassionate 
manner long overdue in family sociology. 

The concept of “conjugal roles” as expressions of marital interaction 
is a new tool for study of love and reciprocity as constituents of marital 
solidarity. 

Though the dynamics of marriage and family constitute the pattern 
of the book, the structural features are not overlooked. Nevertheless, there 
is a persistent tendency to weight the book with encyclopedic information, 
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especially in regard to personality development. In addition, the under- 
current of enthusiasm for contraception and divorce as social values con- 
travenes the objectivity characteristic of the introductory chapters of 
the text. 

ANITA YOURGLICH 


Be Not Solicitous. Edited by Maisie Ward. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1953. Pp. 254. $3.00. 


Maisie Ward, the well-known writer and lecturer, has here given us a 
delightful book which combines light reading with a serious purpose. Tak- 
ing for her subject the words of the Gospel, “Be not solicitous therefore 
saying, What shall we eat: or, What shall we drink: or, Wherewith shall 
we be clothed?”’, she has compiled the personal experiences of married 
couples who are exemplifying these teachings in their daily lives. 

In the first part of the book the author exposes the many forces in our 
modern world which are jeopardizing the institution of the family. She 
not only lists these evils, but gives concrete examples of what is being 
accomplished by ordinary people to combat this breakup of the Christian 
home. The only differences between these people and many of those whom 
we know are the motives and ideals which animate their conduct. 

Fourteen brief personal accounts of married couples who are taking 
the Gospel maxims literally, comprise the second section. They are sketches 
which show the manner in which these people are tackling problems which 
confront young married couples of today. Topics such as housing facilities, 
bills, illness, the number of children, and the cost of living are treated. 
Extraordinary phases such as the cross of having a mentally defective 
child are mentioned, too. One woman whose marriage is interracial tells 
how she has dealt with this problem. 

This book would be valuable collateral reading in either a high school 
or a lower-division college course on the family. In fact, everyone who 
is interested in furthering the development of the Mystical Body could 
profit from it. Maisie Ward has the happy faculty of enkindling enthusi- 
asm in the causes which she champions; and here, the reader feels, is not 
her cause alone, but that of Christ in the world of today. 

Sister Mary Marcaret, O.S.B. 


Building a Successful Marriage (2d ed.) By Judson T. Landis and Mary 
G. Landis. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. xii+-564. $5.25. 


As a supplementary text to one of the good Catholic marriage and 
family texts now on the market, Landis and Landis’s revised edition is 
excellent. Numerous scientific studies are reported to support the recom- 
mendations regarding courtship, selection of a marriage partner, and 
adjustment in marriage. Two new chapters have been added — “Changing 
Sex Roles” and “Marriages Under Special Circumstances” and numerous 
revisions have been made throughout the book. 

In reviewing the first edition, this journal called attention to the 
possible confusion of applying the term “mixed marriage” to all types 
of marriages where differences exist: religion, race, nationality, intelli- 
gence, education, economic status, physical characteristics, and age. This 
dubious method of classification is retained in the second edition. How- 
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ever, in discussing interfaith marriages, the authors do call attention to 
the fact that many studies of Catholic-Protestant marriage do not dis- 
tinguish between valid and invalid marriages — a distinction Catholic 
scholars maintain is necessary for correct interpretation. 

Many students will like this text. It is enlivened with many cartoons, 
graphs, and charts; it is eminently readable and clear; it answers ques- 
tions young people are asking; and for each chapter there are review ques- 
tions, special problems, and suggested films, sociodramas, and readings. 
Finally, the authors are to be commended for their care in presenting re- 
ligious viewpoints on such matters as mixed marriage, contraception, and 
divorce. 


Child Development: The Process of Growing Up in Society. By William 
Martin and Celia Stendler. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1953. Pp. x+519. $4.75. 


Two purposes inspired the authors to write this book: first, to gather 
all the facts, principles, and generalizations from the social sciences in 
regard to the growth and development of the child; second, to weave all 
these into a coherent body of knowledge and theory. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I is concerned with the child 
as a human being and discusses the principles of growth and development, 
the differences among children, and their similarities. Part II sketches the 
interrelations between culture, personality, and socialization and is note- 
worthy for its rich use of recent research. In Part III, the goals and 
process of socialization are described, and various theories of socialization 
examined. The psychoanalytic point of view is presented, along with its 
shortcomings, and then the authors outline their own socio-psychological 
theory in an admirable analysis. Part IV treats the socializing agencies: 
family, school, peer groups, community. 

Especially pleasing is the format of the book. Questions are strate- 
gically placed within each chapter, and references are made not in foot- 
notes but in parentheses in the text, with complete detail in the bibliography 
of more than 350 titles. The reviewer knows of no other book which sum- 
marizes so much material about the child. But the finest feature is that 
the analysis is not given piecemeal as the psychological, sociological, or 
anthropological aspects, but as an analysis of the child as a whole, as it 
develops from a fertilized ovum into an adult member of the community. 

SYLVESTER THEISEN 


Criminology: A Book of Readings. Edited by Clyde B. Vedder, Samuel 

Koenig, and Robert E. Clark. New York: The Dryden Press, 1953. 

Pp. xxii+714. $4.50. 

The editors of Criminology: A Book of Readings have made an ex- 
cellent selection in four areas: (1) criminology, crime, and the criminal 
as concepts; (2) factors in criminology; (3) types of criminality; and (4) 
treatment of the criminal. The list of contributors is certainly a Who’s 
Who of criminology. But who are forgotten? The usual disheartening 
answer is correct: the Catholic criminologists! We are saddened, but we 
shall take no offense at such a common oversight. Furthermore, the remedy 
is easily available: prepared in advance, in fact, by a non-Catholic who 
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did not forget. Instructors who are interested in making the contributions 
of Catholic criminologists known to their students, should assign as addi- 
tional reading beyond this collection “Contributions to Modern Criminology 
and Penology” (Chapter 13) in Melvin J. Williams’ Catholic Social Thought. 

Let us remember that while non-Catholic sociologists usually look past 
the Catholic sociologist as if he were not there, Catholic intellectuals in 
other fields do just about the same thing. As Kane has seemed to indicate, 
we are strangers to all but ourselves. 

JAMES Epwarp McKEOwN 


The Role of the Catholic College in Preparing for Marriage and Family 
Life. By Sister Mary Evodine McGrath. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1952. Pp. viii+166. $1.75. 


Curricular, co-curricular, and extra-curricular programs designed to 
prepare young people for marriage and family life are surveyed in this 
doctoral dissertation. Thirty-three Catholic midwestern colleges — 28 for 
women and five for men — cooperated in furnishing the data on which the 
study is based. 

Sister Mary Evodine comes to the conclusion that the greatest need 
is to convince administrators that “this kind of education deserves a re- 
putable place in the curriculum.” More colleges should set up a major in 
marriage and family living, more courses in this area should be offered, 
greater integration of this material in religion, literature, history, eco- 
nomics, biology, psychology, and other courses is desired, and more mar- 
riage counseling should be made available. The author believes that the 
“task that lies ahead for the Catholic college in the field of marriage 
education is really a religious apostolate for the Christian reconstruction 
of the family.” 


Colonial Placer Mining in Colombia. By Robert C. West. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. Pp. x+157. $3.00. 


Sociologists interested in Latin American backgrounds will want to 
consult this carefully documented monograph which describes gold mining 
and associated activities in Colombia during colonial times. Chapter III, 
“Labor in the Mines,” is especially rich in sociological material with its 
sketching of the conditions under which the Indians and Negro slaves 
worked. The efforts of the missionaries in calling attention to man’s in- 
humanity to man and in trying to correct it, are sympathetically described. 


Collegiate Education for Nursing. By Margaret Bridgman. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1953. Pp. 205. $2.50. 


College administrators of nursing education programs will, of course, 
have to read this careful study, but sociologists will also find much of 
value in it for its factual content concerning a profession that is constant- 
ly expanding. Although there is a shortage of nurses, more graduate 
nurses are in practice today than ever before — 332,500 in 1950, compared 
to 150,000 in 1920. They are outnumbered, however, by the practical 
nurses and auxiliaries who total some 370,000. 

Dr. Bridgman discusses the hospital school, the principal source of 
nursing personnel, but concludes that it does not fit into the category 
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“professional school” as it is generally defined in higher education (p. 69). 
Then she gives detailed suggestions for the baccalaureate and graduate 
curricula and ends with the principle: “society requires the establishment 
by higher education of an effective system of ... preparation for diversi- 
fied nursing functions and the maintenance of standards that will assure 
competence.” 


World in the Making. By James Avery Joyce. New York: Henry Schuman, 

Inc., 1958. Pp. 159. $3.50. 

Subtitled “The Story of International Cooperation,” this simply writ- 
ten book sketches the promises of and the threats to international under- 
standing from the Greeks through the United Nations. Grade and high 
school libraries should have a copy; it could also serve as a basic guide 
for a unit on international relations. 


The Soviet Impact on Society: A Recollection. By Dagobert D. Runes. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. xvii+202. $3.75. 
Essays written fifteen years ago on the question of cultural and social 

changes brought about in the world by Marxist ideology have only now 

been published after the author has written ten other volumes including 
the editing of 20th Century Philosophy and The Dictionary of Philosophy. 

In 1938 these essays were viewed by publishers as too daring in their 

accusations to risk publication. 

The essays are divided into four parts. The first part is devoted to 
Marx, his life, predictions, and economic philosophy. In the second part 
the Soviet application of Marxism to Russian society is explored. The 
story of the “colonization” by the Soviets in the early twenties — the revolt 
in Budapest, the Bavarian escapade, and Soviet imperialism in China — 
constitute the third part. The last part discusses the Red front against 
democracy in Europe and America. The essays are introduced by Harry 
Elmer Barnes, whose comments deter rather than add merit to the essays. 

The merit of this short book lies in its reminder and proof that 
Marxism in its pure form and the Soviet brand in its early form is as 
dangerous as the Kremlin menace of today. Barnes in his foreword is 
vague on this point. Furthermore, the author’s essay on Birobidjian, “the 
World’s Largest Ghetto,” shows that the anti-Jewish purge is not a recent 
development in Soviet “relations.” 

CHESTER A, JURCZAK 


The Church Under Communism. New York: The Philosophical Library, 
1958. Pp. 79. $2.75. 


This is the second Report of the Commission on Communism apppointed 
by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in May 1949. The 
major part of the Report contains well-authenticated facts regarding the 
impact of Communism on the Christian Churches and the reaction of these 
Churches in the Soviet Union, the Eastern European countries and in 
China. It also deals with some of the crucial issues raised by these facts 
and suggests a program of action. 


ARTHUR L. GorrpT, S.M. 
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Parental Rights in American Educational Law: Their Bases and Imple- 
mentation. By Sister M. Bernard Francis Loughery, S.S.J. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1952. Pp. 
xii+243. $3.75. 

Recent judicial decisions have not contributed notably to enlarging or 
clarifying parental rights in education, rights which gradually have been 
ignored in American legislation. Sister Bernard Francis presents abun- 
dant factual evidence on this issue. She analyzes the provisions in state 
constitutions and statutes dealing with education as well as the interpre- 
tation of these laws in relevant decisions rendered by the highest state 
and federal courts within the past decade. The wealth of specific data 
clearly presented and conveniently summarized, the series of detailed 
statutory tables giving the exact refernce for each state’s laws, and the 
extensive bibliography make this volume an indispensable aid for those 
interested in safeguarding parents’ rights. Possible approaches for future 
American educational legislation are offered in the comparative survey of 
legal provisions for parent-state relationships in education in five democ- 
racies: Britain, Canada, Ireland, the Netherlands, and Scotland. The 
author has made an outstanding contribution by making available ob- 
jective, practical information on this much-discussed issue. 

SIsTER Miriam, O.S.U. 


A Halo for Father. By Joseph A. Breig. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1953. Pp. vii+127. $2.50. 

The father of five children has written a book which will give all 
fathers a lift, from the passing out of the cigars until all souls are 
accounted for, living happily ever after. How the Associate Father (with 
God) should regard marriage, how he should love his wife, and how he 
should deal with his children are all developed in a fascinating fashion. 
Every father and every prospective father should have a copy. 


St. Louis Race Relations on the Air. The Catholic Interracial Council of 
St. Louis, Box 156, Robertson, Mo., 1953. Pp. 27. $0.15. 


Four radio addresses given by members of the Catholic Interracial 
Council of St. Louis during the spring of 1958 are here presented in 
pamphlet form. Race prejudice, the Catholic Interracial Movement, inte- 
gration in the St. Louis Catholic schools, and human relations are the 
topics treated. Other councils or individuals may wish to use this material 
which is not copyrighted. 


PERIODICAL REVIEWS 


GORDON C. ZAHN, Editor 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Bell, Daniel, “The Next American Labor Movement,” “Labor’s New Men 
of Power,” Fortune, XLVII (4): 120-8, 201-6. April 1953. Ibid. (6): 
148-56, 160-2. June 1953. 


What is the status of the labor movement today — its problems and 
prospects? What type of men are its new leaders? Thoughtful and 
thought-provoking, this two-article discussion presents a searching analysis 
of background factors as well as significant details on recent developments. 
The author, an associate editor of Fortune, has a wide acquaintanceship 
in this field. His monthly comments on labor news provide a dependable 
source of current information and a sober discussion of important trends. 

In the first article Bell discusses labor’s relations with government 
and industry and also its internal problems. Predicting that the guaranteed 
annual wage will be labor’s next major demand, he interprets this as a 
quest for status as well as security since the annual wage symbolizes the 
salary of white collar workers. From an economic standpoint it may mean 
a proposal for supplementary unemployment insurance or pressure for 
the stabilization of seasonal industries. Labor’s need for improved organiza- 
tional structure adapted to its large-scale operations is also given stress 
as a major problem. Other factors reviewed are: difficulties regarding 
bargaining strategy, internal politics, a changing social climate, and a 
“saturated market.” With the blue collar workers in most large manu- 
facturing plants outside the South already union workers, Bell suggests 
that there is little chance of new major gains since the cost of organizing 
agricultural, domestic, and white collar workers would be prohibitively 
high. 

Walter Reuther, George Meany, David Beck, and David McDonald — 
the new presidents of the C.I.0., the A.F. of L., the Teamsters, and the 
Steelworkers respectively — are assessed in the second article. Vivid 
anecdotes enliven the appraisal of their backgrounds, temperaments, abili- 
ties, and ambitions. Bell predicts a longer future for Reuther than for 
the others, but describes his present situation as a dilemma in which he 
must decide whether to stress the role of statesman advocating broad social 
planning or of trade-unionist seeking practical gains for his workers. 
Meany is described as a principled opportunist representing bread-and- 
butter unionism, “more of a Gompers than a Green.” Beck is pictured as 
powerful, ruthless, and power-hungry, with grandiose plans to organize 
“everything that rolls, outside the railroads.” The author suggests that 
McDonald would prefer winning for his union a respected role in the com- 
munity to leading it in pioneering for broad social and economic reforms. 

Some of Bell’s comments are obviously highly controversial. He is 
writing for business men from the standpoint of a “sophisticated con- 
servative.” The reader may wish to challenge some of his interpretations, 
but his facts are fairly presented and the questions he raises are shrewd 
and stimulating. Sister Miriam, O.S.U. 
Ursuline College Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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Guardini, Romano, “The Jewish Problem: Reflexions on Responsibility,” 
The Dublin Review, 227: 1-14. First Quarter 1953. 
Battershaw, Brian, “The New American Revolution, ibid., 15-27. 


The two articles dealing with minority problems are noteworthy in 
the almost antithetical interpretations they suggest. Guardini is concerned 
over the ominous trend in individual-state relationships as symbolized 
for him in the general apathy toward the mass extermination of Jews dur- 
ing the past two decades and the failure of humankind to acknowledge its 
responsibility. Battershaw strikes a more optimistic note in his evaluation 
of improved negro-white relations in the U. S. as evidenced by recent 
Supreme Court decisions. 

The systematically organized and executed program of genocide re- 
quired a new concept of an autonomous state unhampered by moral re- 
straints and unchallenged in its disregard for such things as the natural 
rights of men and traditional standards of just governing. Factors con- 
tributing to this state of affairs include the expanded power to manipulate 
human beings and events through propaganda and technology and the 
concurrent loss of the sense of human accountability to a Divine God. With 
the decline of the sacred, the secular (epitomized in the state) has assumed 
new dimensions. Such is the trend, not only in Germany or Europe, but 
throughout the world. The apparent unconcern evidenced by most German 
people and by much of the world at large prompts Guardini to call upon 
the students of the universities to consider the problem of responsibility. 

Despite the historical background of slavery in the United States 
which led to widespread attitudes of superiority and inferiority in negro- 
white relations, Battershaw interprets the history of Supreme Court deci- 
sions concerning the Negro as being indicative of the prevailing sentiments 
of the times when each case was decided. The growing political power of 
the Negro, as well as scientific findings incompatible with the theory of 
inherent racial differences and, more recently, the anomalous position of 
the U. S. as the champion of freedom and equality of peoples in the United 
Nations are all partly accountable for the increasing equality of treatment. 
The pending decision on public school segregation may be the thorniest 
legal and social problem thus far encountered in view of the more direct 
social class connotations involved. 

Although both articles fall more within the scope of political science 
and political philosophy than of sociology, sociologists are, in each instance, 
assigned some responsibility for the state of affairs discussed by the 
authors. In the case of the Jews, a pseudo-scientific “justification” in the 
theory of inevitable social evolution, inescapable, unrelenting, always pro- 
ducing a more perfect form even out of its greatest destructiveness. On 
the other hand, the Negro’s improvement in status is in part attributed 
to scientific findings of sociologists and anthropologists which forced men 
of intellectual integrity and learning to acknowledge that the biological, 
mental, emotional, and moral qualities of the Negro are in essence ‘identical 
with those of the white man. Sociologists can also claim some credit for the 
favorable Supreme Court decisions and the improved social acceptance 
and economic treatment accorded the Negro as a result of the enlightened 
public opinion made possible, in part, through such findings. Together 
these articles evoke the sober realization that; despite the great. gains 
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that have been made in this area of minority rights, the major challenges 
still lie ahead. 

ELIZABETH REICHERT SMITH 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Bell, Donald, “Crime as an American Way of Life,” Antioch Review, XIII 

(2): 181-54. June 1953. 

The recent Kefauver crime investigations serve as the point of de- 
parture for this discussion of the role ot crime in American society. Re- 
ferring to this and previous investigations, Bell asks how we are to explain 
this repetitious cycle. The ultimate source of these inquiries, he believes, 
is found in the “reform impulse” which is tied up with our middle class 
Protestant ethos. 

In this latest attempt at housecleaning, the Committee failed to under- 
stand the true nature of crime in the United States today and made at 
least two important errors: first, it assumed that gangster and gambler 
are synonymous terms; second, it concluded that a functionally centralized 
network of Italian gangsters known as the Mafia exists. The author briefly 
traces the history of large scale gambling from the first “racing wires” 
of Annenberg and Ragan to the present status of gambling as a social 
institution. He discusses the functional role crime has played in its intri- 
cate tie-up with business and politics. The gambler of today is the suc- 
cessor to the bootlegger of yesterday. Neither felt that he was doing any- 
thing but serving the public interests. The second error is traced to the 
investigators’ failure to comprehend certain sociological facts about the 
position of Italians in our social structure. Bell suggests that the high 
incidence of Italians among leading racketeers is an indication of the 
inevitable process of ethnic succession to positions of importance in politics. 
He notes that such racketeers actually possess status in their communities 
and have considerable “pull” in the political arena. 

In Bell’s opinion, the present concern over large, organized, city crime 
is unnecessary. With the decentralization of metropolitan centers and the 
ensuing breakdown of political machines, crime as we know it is nearing 
its end. Crime will always be with us in some form, but it will be a reflec- 
tion of the new social, economic, and ecological patterns which are being 
created. Bell’s stress on the necessity for understanding crime as a social 
phenomenon operating as a reciprocal force in society cannot be repeated 
too often. Throughout the article, he demonstrates a knowledge of the his- 
tory of American crime and its influences in our society. One serious short- 
coming was apparent to this reviewer, however. Though nowhere explicitly 
stated, the author’s criterion for the delineation of crime from licit activity 
seems to lie in the prevailing mores. The implication is present that when 
a “racket” is socially accepted it is no longer to be classified as crime. 
Again, at one point there seems to be a confusion of ethics and aesthetics: 
the fact that present-day gamblers are not hoodlums is not too relevant 
to the classification of crimes and criminals. 

JOSEPH G. GREEN, JR. 
Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 
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Moberg, David O., “Old Age and Crime,” The Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology, and Police Science, 48 (6): 764-76. March-April 1953. 


The primary goal of this review is to bring the reader’s attention to 
an article that is certain to be of great value as an assigned reading in 
Social Problems and, more particularly, Criminology. After an interesting 
opening section dealing with various terms and criteria of significance to 
any discussion of “old age” in its sociological context and giving a brief 
summary of the problems of the aged, Moberg proceeds to a review of the 
statistics dealing with crimes committed by aged persons. In briefest sum- 
mary, his findings reveal that increasing age is accompanied by decreasing 
or declining crime rates with first offenders predominating. He notes that 
the crimes committed are usually those that do not involve physical violence 
and quick decision. Using mean age as the basis of comparison (making 
incidental allowance for the shortcomings of the mean as a measure of 
central tendency for age), he contrasts the typical crimes committed by 
offenders above and below the mean age of the prison population (33.7 
years). Peculiarities in this manner in which crimes are committed by 
older men are also noted. A section of particular value discusses fourteen 
suggested “reasons” for age differentials in crime, some of which could 
serve as challenging hypotheses for empirical research efforts. 

The closing sections of the article are of lesser value, but this is not 
the fault of the author. Trends in criminality of the aged are not easily 
traced because of inadequacies in the reporting of crime and the low com- 
parability of criminal statistics. Similarly, projections into the future are 
of doubtful value since the situation will depend on too many imponder- 
ables. The social challenge of our aging population is just now beginning 
to receive the attention it deserves. It is quite likely that the newly 
aroused interest will result in vast social programs which will drastically 
revise the presently unsatisfactory status of the aged and may, as a result, 
eliminate (or at least bring some measure of control over) the problems, 
frustrations, and special needs that undoubtedly account for a large part 
of the crimes now being committed by individuals in the “old age” category. 


Steiner, Ivan D., “Some Social Values Associated with Objectively and Sub- 
jectively Defined Social Class Memberships,” Social Forces, 31 (4): 
327-32. May 1953. 

This article is an interesting and valuable contribution to the literature 
dealing with the determination of social class membership. Taking as his 
point of departure the contrasting interpretations offered by those who 
base such determination on objective criteria (Warner’s ISC, the Chapin 
and Edwards indices, etc.), and others by those who prefer to stress sub- 
jective class consciousness (Centers, MaclIver-Page, etc.), the author tests 
and finds substantiation for three hypotheses: (1) that one’s subjective 
class identification may differ from that indicated by objective criteria; 
(2) that, where the subjective and objective determinations agree, there 
will be found significant differences in the values held by individuals of 
differing classes; and, finally, (3) that such differences in values held by 
individuals for whom subjective and objective determinations are in agree- 
ment will be greater than similar differences existing between individuals 
whose subjective and objective class determinations are in conflict. 
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Steiner’s findings are based on a questionnaire study involving 373 
high school students whose subjective class-rating of their families were 
compared with the rating based on the objective criterion of parents’ occupa- 
tion. The limitations arising from (a) the question of the adequacy of the 
single factor of occupation as an objective criterion of class membership 
and (b) the ability of high school students to correctly assess the class 
position of their families and, even more debatable, to adequately reflect 
differences in values held by adult representatives of the various classes 
are duly noted by the author. Whether or not these limitations are serious 
enough to invalidate the findings can only be determined by further and 
more intensive research. 

Although the point was not elaborated in the article itself, this re- 
viewer found the content of the value differences especially interesting. Of 
the many characteristics rated by the students on a 1-10 point scale (from 
undesirable to highly desirable), the differences between middle class stu- 
dents and working class students (using matched individuals on whom 
objective and subjective determinations were in agreement) exceeded a 
critical ration of 3.0 in ten instances. While both groups gave “sophisti- 
cated,” “conceited,” “lazy,” “radical,” and “unattractive” a rating of less 
than five points, the working class rated the first two characteristics lower 
than did the middle class respondents; the latter found the remaining three 
characteristics more undesirable than did the working class — and the 
highest difference was found for “radical” (C.R. 6.01). “Shrewd” was 
rated above 5 by the middle class and below 5 by the working class, an 
order that was reserved for “quiet.” Both groups rated “passionate,” 
“pleasure-loving,” “neat,” and “practical” above 5 with the middle class 
showing the higher ratings in every instance. This might, of course, be 
expected in the case of the last two characteristics named; but, since 
“working class” is used as a substitute for “lower class” in this article, 
the order of the first two might serve as a happy refutation of the all-too- 
frequently encountered tendency to equate members of the “lower class” 
with “people who live like animals.” 

GORDON C. ZAHN 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Fifteenth Annual Convention of the ren 


9:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 


1:00 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. 


Catholic Sociological Society 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
1027 Superior Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DECEMBER 28-30, 1953 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1953 
Mass. St. John’s Cathedral, 9th and Superior. 
Registration. 
Topic: Population Problems. 


Chairman: Rev. Bernard G. Mulvaney, C.S.V., The Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, D.C. 


Rev. Wm. J. Gibbons, S.J., Loyola College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. “An Examination of Catholic Opinions and 
Reponsibilities with Reference to Population Problems.” 
Other speaker and topic to be announced. 


General Meeting. 


Welcome by Right Reverend Robert B. Navin, President, 
St. John’s College. 


Presidential address by Rev. Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


Topic: Migration and Cultural Assimilation. 


Chairman: Dr. Rudolph Morris, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dr. Clarence Senior, Office of the Commonwealth of Pu- 
erto Rico, New York, N. Y. “The Assimilation of the 
Puerto Ricans.” 
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3:00 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. 


8:30 am. 


9:30 a.m. 


11:30 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


Dr. Grace Jaffe, Barat College, Lake Forest, Ill. ‘The 
Assimilations of the Mexicans in Southwestern United 
States.” 


Mr. Frank Santopolo, Fordham University, New York, 
N. Y. “The Sociological Theory of Assimilation.” 
One other speaker and topic to be announced. 


Student Meeting. 

Chairman: Mr. J. Carpenter, John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Meeting of the Executive Council and ACSS Committees 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1953 
Mass. St. John’s Cathedral. 


Topic: The Family. 


Chairman: Dr. John J. Kane, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., Institute of Social Order, St. 
Louis, Mo. “Out-Group Marriage Partners of Some Se- 
lected Ethnic Groups.” 


Mr. Frank Ciszczon, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind. Title to be announced. 

Business Meeting. 

Topic: Social Problems of the Church in Europe and 
America. 


Chairman: Dr. Franz H. Mueller, St. Thomas College, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Dr. John Donovan, Boston College, Boston, Mass. 
“Social Problems of the Church in America.” 


Speaker to be announced. “Social Problems of the Church 
in Europe.” 


Meeting of the Research Council and Editorial Board. 
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4:30 pm. Reception by St. John’s College. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1953 
8:30 am. Mass. St. John’s Cathedral. 


9:30 am. Workshop Meetings. 


1. Workshop on Sociology in Seminaries. 
Chairman: Rev. Joseph Kerins, C.Ss.R., Mount St. 
Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 


2. Workshop on Sociology in Colleges. 
Chairman: Sister Loretta Marie, College of St. Eliza- 
beth, Convent Station, N. J. 


3. Workshop on Sociology in High Schools. 
Chairman: Sister Mary Gemma, H.H.M., Central 
Catholic High School, Canton, Ohio. 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


RATES 
DOMESTIC ........ $3.00 per year 


FOREIGN ........ $3.25 per year 


Mail to 
THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
820 North Michigan Avenue | Chicago 11, Illinois 
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The Fifteenth Annual Convention 


AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


will be held at 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 


1027 Superior Avenue 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DECEMBER 28, 29, 30, 1953 


Chairman, Committee on Local Arrangements: 


RT. REV. MSGR. ROBERT B. NAVIN, 
President, St. John’s College 
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